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Every  Student  and  Lover 


of.     AN     EXCELLENT 
order     of     excellence     as 


//   /•"  LO/<n  KOWILDSII.IY.  GOmRXOR  O  '  BEXGAL.  iirilcs:— 

"I  leel  Mire  '  RUPAM  '  WILL  BE  WELCOMED  IN  CULTURED  CIRCLES,  and  1  hope  it  may  become 'widelv 
known.  All  wliu  read  the  first  issue  will  lonk  forward  eagerly  to  succeeding  issues— with  renewed  con«ratulatio'n 
on  SO  EXCELLENT -U  PRODUCTION.-  ^. 

J)R.  KAR/NDRA  NATH  TAGORE::ziTitcs:— 

■■  ■  RUPAM  '    is    an    EXCELLENT    PRODUCTION.        ITave  been  delighted  to  receive  if." 
SIR    JOHN    MARSHALL.    DIRECTOR-GENERAL     OP  ARCH.EOLOCY  IN  INDIA,  writes:— 

■•  Glancing  through  its  pages  it- strikes  me  a=  A  MOST  V.ALUABLE  PRODUCTION,  which  all  of  us,  who  are 
interested  in  Indian  Art,  will  greatly  appreciate.'  , 

/;.  B.  HAl'ELL.  Esq.,  wnles:—._ 

"  Congratulate  you  and  your  co-workers  upon  the  great  success   of  the   first  number  of   '  RUPAM.'     You   and   they 
deserve   the   greatest   credit    for-  the    EXCELLENT    WAY   IT    IS    TURNED     OUT,     for     the     VERY     VALUABLE 
.\1.-\TERIALS  you  have  collected,  and  for  the  VERY  WfiLL  WRITTEN    .ARTICLES    contained    in    it.    'RUPAM'    is 
sure  of  a  wide  appreciation  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India." 
.-(  FRENCH  ARTIST  FROM  PARIS,  ■writes:-         ...    ' 

■■Allow    me    to    congratulafe  on    'RUPAM'     May    the  BEAUTIFUL    FORMS    (' RUP.\M ')    of    INDL\N    ART 
delight  the  eve  of  many  a  Frenchman!'.' 
THE  TIMES  (London):—    .  '  ■ 

■•The    Journal    is    edited  'bv -a    distinguished   Critic    of  Indian   .\rt,  and  it  promises  to  be  OP  MUCH   INTEREST 
AND  VALUE  TO  STUDEN.TS.     It  is  a  large  ,nd  HANDSOMELY  PRODUCED  WORK,  with  many  EXCELLENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS,   and   it   SHOULD   FIND   .-    LARGE   CIRCLE  OF  READERS,  both  in  India  and  in  the  West." 
THE  ATHEN-EUM   (London):— 

••'RUPAM'  promises  well— is  of  ILEAL  VALUE  for  STUDENTS  and  is  SCHOLARLY  and  INSTRUCTIVE." 
ARTS  GAZETTE- (London):—  ..-% 

■■  The  New  Quarterlv,  admirably  repnSduced,  should  APPE.AL  STRONGLY  to  .\1!  Interested  in  INDIAN  ART." 
BRITAIN  AND  INDIA    (London):—         '  •-"  ' 

"  It  is   a   NOTEWORTHY   PRODUCTION.    A   useful  and  br«liant  career  is  before  it. 
of   India  should   SUBSCRIBE  TO  THIS   JOURVAL." 
THE  ASIATIC  REriEir    (London):— 

"Lovers  of  Indian  Art  will  welcome  the  aipearance  of  'RUPAM.'  The  plates  are 
QU-\LITY  and  will  c6me  as  a"  welcome  suririss.  The  letterpress  is  of  as  high  an 
the   plates'."    '  .    •.  ■ 

THE  BIJRLI'NGTON  MAGAZINE   (London):- 

"This    handsomely    illustrated    Publication    prnted    on  fine    Indian   paper   makes    an   impressive   debut   with    several 
scholarly  articles   on   aspects   of   Indian   Art.     We   lope   that  '  RUPAM  '     will     receive     the     support     it     deserves     from 
learned   societies   and   students   of   Oriental   Art." 
THE  PIONEER   (Allahabad):— 

".An  interesting  and  attractivelv  produced  Magizine The   general   get-up.   both    in    letterpress    and    excellent 

illustrations,    is    of    A    STANDARD    RARE    IN    i\DIAN  PERIODICALS." 
THE  STATESMAN   (Calcutta):— 

"A   noteworthy   event   in   the   revival   of   Indian  Art   is  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  'RUPAM.'     The  new- 
publication   is   produced   in   the   style   of   an   edition  dc   lu.ve.and  no  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared  to  bring  both  the 
illustrations  and  the  letterpress  up  to  THE  HIGHEST  STANDARD    OF   EXCELLENCE.     It   has   been    the    Editor's 
object  to  give  onlv  original   contributions  of  real  vilue." 
THE  E:^'GLISHMAN   (Caleulta):— 

"The  Magazine  contains  a  great  deal  of  INTERESTING  READING  M.\TTER."  ' 
THE  INDIAN  DAILY  NEWS  (Calcutta):— 

"A  Journal  like   this   SUPPLIES   .\   DESIDERATUM.     The  Editorial  charge  could  not  have  been  placed  in   more 
capable  hands." 
THE  MADRAS  MAIL  (Madras)  :— 

"We   heartily   welcome   the   'RUPAM'   .AS    MEETING  A  LONG-FELT  W.ANT  for  inculcating  in  students.  Indian 
and  foreign,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  achievement  in  the  field  of  Indian  .Art.     The  first  issue  gives  promise  of  a 
useful  career  amongst  Indian  periodicals,  of  which  th're  are  but   few   devoted   to  .Art." 
THE  TIMES  OF  INDIA   (Bombay):— 

"  The   Quarterly   should   be  of  great  interest   to   .-^rchseologists   all   over   the   world,   for  the   articles,   which  are   well 
printed  on  good  paper,  are  written  by  Experts  in  their  various  subjects,     and     are     PERFECT     MINES     OF     ERUDITE 
INFORMATION." 
THE  NEIV  INDIA   (Madras) :~ 

"  The    Magazine   has   proved   .A   MOST   ATTR.ACTIVE  PRODUCTION,  both  as  regards  substance  and  appearance. 
Printed  on   Indian   paper  and  wrapped  in   an  artistic  icover  of  gold-coloured  parchment  also  Indian  made — the  ilagazinc 
is  one  on  which  the  eyes  of  real  Lovers  of  India  will  dwell  vvith  pride   and  pleasure." 
THE  THEOSOPHIST  (Madras):—  ' 

RUPAM  '  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  new  Ouarterly  Journal  of   Oriental  Art,  chiefly   Indian.     The  first   number 
is    in    itself   A   VERITABLE    WORK    OF    ART,   both   in  respect  of  illustrations  and  get-up  .generally." 
77.'/:   INDIAN  REJ'IEJV   (Madras):— 

"  We    welcome    this    ijioneer    and    praiseworthy    attempt  to  publish  a  Quarterlv  specially  devoted  to  Indian  .Vrt. 
first  number  is  A  SUPERB  EDITION." 
THE  ARYA    (Pondicherry):— 

"The   appearance    of   this    superb   Quarterly,    admirable  in    its    artistic    ,cet-up,    and    ma.enificent    illustrations. 
>:t)ificant  indication   of  the  progress  that  is  being  made   in  the  revival  of  the  ;esthetic  mind  of   India,  and  every 
o;    Indian   Art   and   Culture   ought   to   possess   '  RUP.AM.'     He    will    find    it    one    of   ,thc    LUXURIES    THAT 
XKCESSITIES." 
'/■/'C  ,  yiOIVlRX   REVIEW    (Calcutta)  :— 

"■RUP.\M'   is  a  unique   cultural   enterprise   and   should  be  supported  bv  all  colleges,  museums,  libraries,  and 
"■^'..Vr^l.i"^'^''"^'""-''   ^"^  by   private   individuals." 
BULLETIN     OF'  THE     INDIAN     RATIONALISTIC   SOCIETY  (Calcutta):—       ■ 

"  \^  e  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  is  one  of  the  I'EST    OF    ITS    KIND    we    have    come    across.        It 
C,RE.\T   JOURNAL   and    deserves   our   BEST   CONGRATUL.ATIONS."  > 
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The  Annual  Subscription  is  Rs.  36,  which  entitle  members  to  all  free  publications 
of  the  Society. 

Application  for  membership  should  be  made    to    the    Honorary  Secietaries,  Suite 
No.  12,  Samavaya  Mansions,  Hogg  Street,  Calcutta. 
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,  THE  INDIAN  SOCIETY  OF  ORIENTAL  ART.  I 

wi  ^ 

a|  TJatron  :                                                                                      'm 

I  His  Excellency  The  Ri^ht  Hon^le                           | 

I  EARL  OF   RONALDSHAY,   G.C.I.E.,         I 

^  Governor  of  Bengal.                                    ^ 

p  .                                            Ilr«l6cnt:      i                                                                         M 

I  Sir    CHARLES    KESTEVEN.                               | 

i  I                                     ^ 

p  Tfon;?.  Secretaries:                                                                        || 

I  G.  N.  TAGORe'  Esq.,  &  C.  W.  E.icOTTON,  I.C.S.,  CLE.    | 

^  m 

^  npHE  Society  was  founded  in  the  year    1907  with  the  object  of  cultivation  by  its     ^ 

Hi  I        members,  and  the  promotion  amongst   the  piiblic,  of  a  knowledge  of  all  branches     ifi 

p  of  ancient  and  modern  Oriental  Art   by  means  of  the  collection  by  its  members 

^  of  objects  of  such  art   and  the  exhibition  of  such  collections  to  the  Society;  the  reading 

^  of  papers;  holding  of  discussions;  the  purchase  of  books  and  journals  relating  to  art; 

Sfi  correspondence   with  kindred   Societies   or  Colleclors  and  Connoisseurs;  the  publication 

a|  of  a  Journal,  and  by  such  other  means  as  the  Society  may  hereafter  determine;  as  also 

|i  the  furtherance  of  modern  Indian  Art  by  means  of  the  holding  of  public  loan  exhibi- 

^  tions  of  objects  of  ancient  and  modern,  and,  in  particular,  Oriental  Art  owned  by  mem- 

ifi  hers  of  the  Society  or  others;  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Indian  artis,ts,  art 

p  students  and  workers  in  artistic  industries  by,  amongst  other  means,  help  given  to  them 

|i  by  the  Society  towards  the  disposal  of  their  work,  the  holding  of  public  exhibitions  of 

^  works  of  modern   Indian  Art,   the   award  of  prizes  and  diplomas  at  such  exhibitions, 

Jfi  as  also  by  such  other  means  as  the  Society  hereafter  may  determine. 

^  .                    .                                 . 

^  The  Society  has  hitherto  confined  its  activity  to  the  exhibition  and  publication  of 

p  Indian  pictures. 

p  The  Society  has  now  been  reorganised  and  it  is  now  intended   to  augment  the 

^  scope  and  work  of  the  Society  in  various  ways.     It  has  now  obtained  a  fine  well-fur- 

^  nished  suite  of  rooms  and  lecture  hall  in  the  Samavaya  Mansions,  Calcutta,  which  are 

^  being  used  for  meetings  and  lectures.     A  library,   specially   devoted   to   the   study   of 

*  Oriental  Art,  is  in  course  of  formation,  and   it   is   hoped   that   within  a  short   time   the 

^  Society  will  be  able  to  afford   the  best  facilities  for  the  study  and  understanding  of 

^  Indian  Art,  and  to  promote  a  wider  interest  in  and  to  help  in  the  revival  of  a  great  and 

^  distinctive  phase  of  Oriental  Art  which  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 

3|  world's  culture  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  views  expressed  by  contributors 
or  correspondents.  And  the  publication  of  a  contribution  or  correspond- 
ence shall  not  necessarily  imply  the  identification  of  the  Editor  with  the 
views  and  opinions/expressed  in  such  contribution  or  correspondence. 

The  Editor  will  welcome  proposals  for  articles,  provided  that  they  are 
typewritten,  or  quite  easily  legible  ;  he  can,  however,  use  only  articles 
written  by  those  who  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated,  and 
has  no  use  for  articles  which  are  compiled  from  other  works  or  which  con- 
tain no  original  matter. 

A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  must  accompany  all  manuscripts, 
of  which  the  return  is  desired  in  case  of  non-acceptance.  Every  care  will 
be  taken  of  manuscripts,  but  copies  should  be  kept,  as  the  Editor  can  in 
no  case  be  responsible  for  accidental  loss. 

All  photographs  intended  for  publication  should  be  printed  on  albu- 
menized  silver  paper,  and  preferably  on  shiny  bromide  paper, 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES:  Rupees  sixteen  annually.  Post  free, 
rupees  seventeen,  in  India;  Foreign,  rupees  eighteen.  Single  copy,  rupees 
five,  post  free.  Owing  to  the  state  of  exchange  it  is  not  possible  to  quote 
the  rate  of  subscription  in  Foreign  Currency.  Remittance  for  subscrip- 
tion should  therefore  be  sent  in  Indian  Currency. 


I.-A    COPPER    FIGURE    FROM    NEPAL. 


T*HE  subject  that  we  have  selected  for 
our  frontispiece  for  this  number  is  a 
copper  gilt  figure  from  Nepal  which 
«  is  of  unique  interest  on  account  of  its 
many  peculiar  features.  The  school  of 
Nepalese  and  Tibeto-Nepalese  Art  is  the 
most  upstart  and  youngest  branch  of 
Indian  Art,  which  has  had  a  remark- 
able career  still  surviving  in  active  practices 
of  living  craftsmen  of  the  present  day. 
By  a  curious  accident,  it  is  a  branch 
of  Indian  Art  best  known  to  European 
collectors  and  connoisseurs,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Calcutta,  where  collectors  of 
Nepalese  curios  are  numerous,  this  is  the 
only  school  by  which  Indian  Art  is  known  and 
understood  by  many.  We  have  known  many 
collectors  whose  acquaintance  with  Indian 
Art  and  initiations  into  its  mysteries  have 
begun  with  a  Nepalese  curio.  .  It  is  well 
known  that  an  enormous  amount  of  trade  -^ 
carried  on  in  Nepalese  and  Tibetan  works  of 
art,  the  majority  of  which  pass  through 
Calcutta.  So  that  the  collectors  in  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  India  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  acquiring  some  of  the  picks 
of  the  si>oils  of  the  Himalayan  temples.  The 
war  had  naturally  thwarted  the  growth  of 
this  traffic;  but  the  exodus  of  the  treasures 
of  Tibetan  and  Nepalese  temples  has 
resumed  its  nefarious  activity  again,  though 
examples  of  unique  quality  and  really 
impressive  craftsmanship  have  latterly 
become  less  and  less  rare.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Government  Art  Gallery,  Calcutta, 
owes  some  of  its  choicest  treasures  to  the 
Nepalese  dealers.  They  helped  to  open  a 
chapter  of  Indian  Art  the  existence  of  which 
was  almost  unknown  twenty  years  ago. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  remarkable  specimens  of 
Nepalese  metal  statuary  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  have  proved  to  be 
the  most  representative  and  even  unique 
masterpieces  of  Indian  Art,  and  have 
offered  valuable  documents  with  which 
Mr.  Havell  and  others  have  successfully 
advocated  the  testhetic  claims  of  Indian  Art. 
Indeed,     ft     is    one    of     the     peculiar     and 


significant  parts  of  the  history  of  Indian 
Art  that  its  traditions  have  been  preserved 
and  continued  in  a  neighbouring  Hill  State 
by  the  skill  of  Newari  craftsmen  right  up  to 
the  twentieth  century,  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Kangra  artists  kept 
alive  the  flame  of  the  best  traditions  of 
Indian  Painting.  This  feature  of  the  history 
of  Indian  Art  has  evoked  the  somewhat  dis- 
concerting, though  obviously  accurate,  re- 
mark that  the  ^est  masterpieces  of  Indian 
Art  can  only  be  tbund  outside  the  boundaries 
of  modern  India. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  example 
we  have  reproduced  here  that  will  strike  all 
familiar  with  works  of  Tibet  and  Nepal  is 
the  free,  unconventional  and  naturalistic 
style  of  the  treatment  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
of  the  posing  of  the  figure.  It  is  distinctly 
separate  and  independent  from  the  average 
type  of  Nepalese  or  Tibetan  figures.  There 
is  nothing  here  of  the  schematic  and  hieratic 
manner  of  presentation  characteristic  of 
Tibeto-Nepalese  images — either  in  its  pose, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  anatomy,  or  in  its 
facial  type— which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  Nepalese  statues.  The  other  unique 
feature  of  the  figure  is  its  plain  oval  seat 
devoid  of  any  ornamentation  distinguishing 
it  from  the  elaborately  carved  lotus-seats 
of  Nepalese  images.  A  further  divergence 
from  Nepalese  figures  is  found  in  the  nature 
and  the  treatment  of  the  ornaments.  In  the 
poses  of  the  hand  and  the  attributes,  we  have 
some  indications  which  could  help  us  to 
identify  the  subject  of  the  representation. 
The  right  hand  is  spread  out  with  palm  up- 
wards, much  in  the  fashion  of  *  varada 
mudra  '  (the  gift-bestowing  attitude),  and 
the  left  hand  carries  a  lotus  with  closed 
petals  (utpala).  These  are  the  well-known 
attitudes  characteristic  of  the  Buddhist 
divinity,  Tara  (saviouress),  of  whom  as 
many  as  twenty-one  varieties  are  known. 
It  is  the  most  popular  deity  of  the 
Buddhist  •  pantheon,  evidenced  by  innu- 
merable examples  in  different  parts  of 
India,  Tibet,  Nepal  and  Java.     There  is  a 


( 


belief  current  in  Tibet  and  Nepal  that  Tara 
was  incarnate  in  all  good  women.  Our 
figure  is  so  different  from  all  known  types  of 
Tara  that  some  consideration  is  necessary 
before  we  could  accept  the  identification  on 
the  basis  of  the  poses  and  attributes  of  the 
hands.  The  green  Tara,  according  to  our 
iconological  text,  should  have  her  right  leg 
hanging  with  the  foot,  supported  by  a  small 
lotus.  The  white  Tara,  again,  should  have 
her  legs  crossed  and  interlocked  in  what  is 
known  as  '  badha  padmasana '  (the  locked 
lotus-pose),  with  the  palms  of  the  foot  shown 
up.  Our  illustration  does  not  answer  to  any 
of  the  characteristics. 

Then,  as  a  rule,  in  the/ images  of  Tara 
the  upper  part  of  the  body' is  absolutely  un- 
covered, while  in  our  picture  a  richly 
embroidered  cloth  is  placed  round  the  chest. 
These  significant  elements  of  divergences 
w^ill  discourage  our  attempt  to  describe  the 
figure  as  of  Tara.  The  feature  of  the  face 
and  its  expression  are  the  most  formidable 
opponent  to  the  attribution.  It  has  none  of 
the  inward  introspective  look  and  expression 
which  is  the  inevitable  characteristic  of 
Indian  images.  The  seated  body  is  not  seeing 
inward,  but  looking  out  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  her  eyes  which  indubitably  stamps  her 
with  a  human  character  and  outlook.  One 
js  left  to  the  only  expedient  of  identifying 
the  figure  as  the  portrait  of  an  upasika,  or 
lay  disciple  and  worshipper,  of  whom  numer- 
ous representations  abound  in  the  Nepalese 
temples.  The  worshippers  are,  however,  in- 
variably pictured  in  a  formal  and  conven- 
tional pose,  with  joint  palms  rendering 
homage  to  divinity.  Obviously,  our  example 
cannot  belong  to  that  class.  The  icono- 
graphic  feature  of  the  left  hand  holding  the 


lotus  (utpala)  cannot  be  ignored  and  has  to 
be  accounted  for  and  explained.  The  belief 
that  Tara  was  incarnate  in  all  pious  female 
donators  and  virtuous  ladies  may  be  as  old 
as  the  time  of  the  Nepalese  queen  of  the  great 
Tibetan  king,  Sron-tsan-gampo.  The  green 
Tara  was  supposed  to  have  been  incarnate 
in  the  Nepalese  princess,  daughter  of  Ansu 
Varman,  whom  the  Tibetan  king  married. 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  accept  our  figure  as 
the  representation  of  the  Nepalese  princess, 
one  of  the  human  incarnations  of  Tara,  we 
are  able  to  explain  both  the  human  and  the 
iconographic  peculiarity  of  the  figure.  We 
haye  noticed  the  merry  twinkle  of  the  eyes 
which  is  somewhat  discounted  by  the  grave 
and  restrained  smile  which  plays  about  the 
lips,  and  this  bit  of  contradiction,  perhaps, 
symbolises  the  antithesis  of  the  human  and 
the  divine  element  in  the  incarnation.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  the  figure  was  brought  from 
Nepal  by  a  Nepalese  dealer,  we  have  no 
tangible  data  to  test  the  accuracy  or  the 
certainty  of  the  supposed  identification  of  the 
figure  with  the  portrait  of  the  Nepalese 
princess.  The  general  features,  and  parti- 
cularly the  style  and  character  of  the 
ornaments,  protest  against  its  derivation 
from  Nepal.  If  it,  indeed,  belongs  to  Nepal, 
then  it  undoubtedly  offers  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  specimen  which  has  outgrown  all 
the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  that  we 
have  learnt  to  associate  with  the  school  of 
Nepal.  It  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  date 
the  figure,  particularly  in  view  of  the  utter 
paucity  of  stylistic  analogies  with  specimens 
of  known  date.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
figure  cannot  be  older  than  a  century,  and 
may  be  of  much  later  date. 


II.-PROBLEMS  OF  INDIAN  ART. 

By  WILLIAM  COHN.* 


I 

THE    understanding    of  art    of    every 
nation  and  every  epoch  is  retarded 
by    nothing    so    much    as    by    an 
exaggerated     dependence     on     foreign     in- 


fluence. It  is  not  intended  to  repudiate 
in  any  way  the  importance  of  such  in- 
vestigations from  many  points  of  view.  The 
power  of  the  national  or  individual  imagina- 
tion, the  originality  of  the  design,  can  be 
estimated  with  the  help  of  it.'  'But  in  most 


*  Translated  for  the   author  from  the  original  article  in  German  by  Miss  Bowifen.    The  Editor's 
apology  is  due  to  Dr.  Cohn  for  minor  inaccuracies  in  the  translation  which  have  been  unavoidable. 
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cases  the  foreign  influences  are  not  decisive, 
not  even  in  the  most  eclectic  cases  of  artistic 
dependence;  as,  for  instance,  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  Rome  and  Japan  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  Greece  and  China.  Each  trait  of 
individual  life  which  one  is  able  to  discover 
gives  one  a  deeper  insight  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  hundred  dependencies.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  too  frequently  that  art 
explorers  err  here,  and,  most  of  all,  explorers 
of  exotic  arts  and  culture.  To  quote  an  in- 
stance, seldom  was  in  this  direction  a 
false  note  struck  more  incorrectly  than  by 
Oskar  Munsterberg  in  his  History  of 
Chinese  Art.  I  do  not  predicate  that,  in  a 
general  survey  intended  for  a  large  circle, 
generally  the  chief  stress  must  be  placed  in 
the  individual  life  and  expression  of  art.  It 
is,  however,  not  to  be  disputed  that  Chinese 
Art  had  to  employ  foreign  elements,  West 
and  North  Asiatic,  Classic,  Indian,  Persian 
and  European.  It  betrays,  however,  so  it 
would  appear  to  us,  a  lack  of  the  feeling  and 
sense  of  art  (and  without  this,  exploration  of 
art  cannot  be  carried  out)  to  affirm  that  in 
the  enormous  domains  of  Chinese  Art  the 
element  borrowed  from  abroad  is  the  decid- 
ing factor.  For  the  exploration  of  Chinese 
Art  such  a  treatment  is,  at  least  for  the 
present,  not  symptomatic.  That  Chinese 
painting^  Chinese  bronze  and  ceramics  are 
probably,  (in  their  essence),  autochthonic- 
plants  very  few  have,  yet,  been  able  to 
dispute.  And,  in  connection  with  this, 
the  forthcoming  work  of  R.  F.  Martin 
will  probably  not  change  any  of  our 
ideas  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  in  his  work  nothing  less 
will  be  proved  than  "  that  Western  Asia, 
Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  have  co-operat- 
ed in  order  to  create  (out  of  the  exist- 
ing beginnings,  which  always  revealed  a 
great  manual  dexterity)  an  art  which  we  call 
Chinese."  The  preceding  observations 
may,  however,  be  taken  as  symptomatic  of 
the  researches  made  in  the  field  of  Indian 
Art.  The  best  known  works  on  Indian  Art, 
if  they  do  not  deal  with  iconographical 
questions,  devote  the  greatest  space  to  the 
study  of  foreign  influences.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  of  what  the  real  nature  of 
Indian  Art  consisted,  one  had  up  till  now 
very    little    space    left.     It    is    only    quite 


recently  that  a  change  has  set  in,  which* 
draws  continually  wider  circles.  It  is  with- 
out doubt  that  we  are  approaching  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  attitude  towards  Indian 
Art.  Our  age  of  aesthetic  valuation  will 
certainly  not  forget  India.  The  leaders  of 
this  movement  are  E.  B.  Havell  and  A.  K. 
Coomaraswamy.  We  will  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  their  work  is  not  quite  highly  ap- 
preciated in  the  circle  of  the  older  school  of 
scholars.  Both  these  writers  are,  in  fact, 
more  artists  than  scholars.  The  value  of 
their  work  lies  in  the  inspiration  which 
they  have  for  their  cause — which  makes 
them  sometimes  shoot  beyond  the  goal — in 
their  intuitive  insight  into  the  deepest 
nature  of  Indian  art-perceptions.  If,  how- 
ever, many  of  their  views  are  still  awaiting 
scientific  confirmation,  no  future  explorer 
will  be  able  to  pass  by  their  fruitful  and 
spiritual  interpretations.  The  exploration 
of  Indian  Art  has  undoubtedly  received  a  new 
and  strong  impulse  through  them. 

II 

On  ancient  Indian  Art  we  have  estab- 
lished /Egean,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian, 
Hellenic,  Roman,  Chinese,  Islamic  and 
Modern  European  influences.  And,  general- 
ly speaking,  this  cannot  be  shaken.  We 
have  even  to  suppose  that  in  this  direction 
(in  which  the  study  of  Eastern-Asiatic,  Cen- 
tral Asiatic  and  Persian  Art  enters  more 
largely)  many  new  discoveries  will  yet  be 
made.  Above  all,  probably  Persia  will  step 
more  prominently  into  the  foreground. 
Islamic  and  classical  influences  (there  the 
matter  may  rest)  have  survived  the  most. 
These  confronted  the  newer  art  of  India 
only  since  the  twelfth  century  and  in  the 
course  of  time  produced,  indeed,  distinctive 
revolutions.  But  even  in  the  domain  of 
Indo-Mahomedan  Art  a  growing  success  has 
helped  to  displace,  gradually,  ancient  Indian 
features.  But  here  the  Indian  genius 
seems  to  have  been  more  creative  than  one 
had  up  till  now  commonly  supposed.  We 
do  not  propose  to  introduce  the  Indo-Maho- 
medan Art  into  the  present  discussion  any 
further. 

The  greatest  attention  has  been  excited 
by  the  Greek  influences,  which  are  so  easy 
to  perceive.     Greek  Art  is  supposed  to  have 
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influenced  ancient  Indian  Art  to  so  high 
a  degree  that  it  has  essentially  decided  its 
character.  The  flying  march  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  India  (B.  C.  327-324)  is  suppos- 
ed already  to  have  called  forth  important 
revolutions.  In  the  time  of  the  Kushan 
Dynasty  (about  A.D.  45-225)  falls,  then,  on 
the  Indian  Borderland,  Gandhara,  the  bloom 
of  that  art,  which  has  been  justly 
called  Indo-Hellenic,  and,  somewhat  incor- 
rectly, Greco-Buddhist.  And  from  Gan- 
dhara a  stream  is  supposed  to  have  flown 
out,  which  left  distinctive  marks  on  many 
branches  of  Indian  Art.  That  Gandhara 
should  have  decided  the  aspect  of  Eastern 
Asiatic  Buddhist  Art  is  here  only  alluded  to 
en  passim.  Many  scholars  are  constantly  at 
work  to  discover  ever  new  cFassical  traits  in 
Indian  Art;  many  of  the  discoveries  cannot 
be  questioned.  That  occasionally  exaggera- 
tions do  occur  is  not  of  much  importance. 
The  classic  elements  are  certainly  mostly 
very  striking.  As  really  classic  and  Indian 
Art,  in  their  motives,  stand  almost  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other,  one  would 
almost  assert  that  even  some  one,  who  never 
had  a  genuine  classical  and  genuine  ancient 
Indian  work  before  his  eyes,  would,  with  an 
educated  sense  of  style,  discover  a  discre- 
pancy. The  art  of  Gandhara  is,  indeed,  parti- 
ally a  creation  of  the  West.  The  school  of 
Mathura  also  shows  Hellenistic  traces,  as 
also  many  more  indigenous  schools.  Indeed, 
at  the  Gupta  period  (4th-6th  century) 
Greco- Roman  Art  may  once  more  have  at- 
tracted the  interest  of  Indian  craftsmen. 
This  would  not  be  surprising,  considering 
the  brisk  commercial  intercourse  of  India 
with  the  Roman  Empire. 

Should  we  adopt  this  presentation  of 
Indian  Art,  and  actually  study  it  through 
specimens  and  counterspecimens,  then  Indian 
Art  would  actually  almost  appear  to  be  an 
out-and-out  non-independent  conglomera- 
tion, without  any  creative  power.  Indeed, 
thus  is  the  picture  occasionally  drawn.  And 
from  its  own  productions  it  is  often  sought 
to  be  established  in  this  connection  that,  at 
best,  Indian  Art  is,  indeed,  very  poor. 

A  greater  misapprehension  of  the  real 
conditions  is,  so  it  would  at  least  seem  to  us, 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  concentration  upon 
the  foreign  influences  and  their  scope  and 


sphere,  (apart  from  the  application  of  a 
wholly  false  standard),  has  led  to  this  con- 
ception. One  forgets  to  cast  one's  eyes,  even 
for  once,  upon  the  ensemble  of  the  entire 
growth,  upon  that  development  which  be- 
comes visible  to  us  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Asoka  (B.C.  273-231?).  Then  things 
take  a  quite  different  aspect.  The  foreign 
influence  shrivels  down  to  diminutive  and  in- 
significant elements  such  as  no  other  art  in 
the  world,  not  even  the  classic,  can  be  said  to 
be  entirely  free  from.  A  border  province 
appears  more  strongly  influenced;  in  other 
provinces  the  foreign  elements  appear  spora- 
dically or  as  mere  accessories.  By  far  in  the 
greater  and  most  important  centres  it  is  so 
negligible  that  one  need  not  waste  a  single 
word  over  it.  Indeed;  however  defective  our 
knov/ledge  still  is,  without  much  trouble  and 
without  too  hazardous  an  hypothesis,  even 
now  an  autochthonous  immanent  develop- 
ment of  Indian  Art  can  generally  be  recog- 
nized. The  motifs  of  Indian  Art  appear  in 
its  broad  lines,  almost  at  all  times,  essen- 
tially intelligible  in  itself.  To  every  sen- 
sible and  perceptive  mind  it  must  be  clear 
that  it  was  fundamentally  Indian  genius 
which  created  Indian  Art  and  drove  it  for- 
w^ard  to  attain  to  that  greatness  and  magni- 
ficence which  at  Bharhut  and  Sanchi, 
at  Karii  and  Amaravati,  at  Elura  (Ellora) 
and  Ajanta,  at  Mamallapuram  and  Java,  in 
Cambodia  and  Ceylon,  at  Bhuvaneshvar, 
Tanjore  and  Konarak,  at  Nellore,  Madras 
and  Ramesvaram,  and  in  the  Southern 
Indian  bronzes,  created  imperishable  and 
distinctive  works. 

One  of  the  most  significant  gifts  which 
Gandhara,  and,  through  it,  the  classical  art, 
is  supposed  to  have  made  to  India  was  (so  it 
is  always  stated)  the  first  representation  of 
the  historical  Buddha.  Not  even  this 
achievement  one  should,  without  further  in- 
vestigation, ascribe  to  Gandhara.  Matters 
are  not  so  simple  as  they  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  It  is  incontrovertible 
that  the  most  ancient  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  this  historical  Buddha  known 
to  us  at  the  present  day  is  to  be  found 
in  the  art  of  Gandhara.  It  may  also 
actually  be  that  there  for  the  first  time 
the  thought  struck  them  to  erect  the 
statue    of    the    historical    Buddha    in    place 


of  the  symbols.  This  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Having  regard  to  the  abundance  of  the  still 
undiscovered  treasures  of  India,  possibly  an 
earlier  statue  of  Buddha  may  yet  come  to 
light.  We  have  yet  to  take  another  fact  into 
account.  Even  if  the  fame  of  Gandhara 
should  not  be  under-estimated  in  this  direc- 
tion, yet,  perhaps,  the  Indian  share  in  this 
achievement  may  be  larger  than  the  foreign 
No  Buddha  discovered  in  Gandhara  signifies 
a  beginning.  Distinctly  two  existing 
elements  are  united  closely,  the  Indian  and 
the  classical.  Similar  representations  must 
have  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Gandhara  school.  In  fact,  the  signs  and 
indices  of  the  Buddha  (the  idea  of  the 
Mahapurusha,  with  his  32  Lakshanams  of 
Chakravartin)  are  older  than  Greco- 
Buddhist  art;  they  are  even  older  than  the 
historical  Buddha.  They  are,  indeed,  pecu- 
liar to  Indian  spiritual  life,  as  also  to  the 
idea  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. 
Figures  in  the  pose  of  a  Buddha  are  found 
already  plentifully  on  the  bas-reliefs  at 
Bharhut  and  Sanchi.  We  may  suppose  that, 
besides  the  ancient  Brahmanic  deity, 
Lakshmi,  who  there,  among  others,  is  con- 
ceived in  this  manner,  other  Brahmanic 
deities  generally  were  represented  in  a 
similar  pose.  Without  the  existence  of 
similar  and  kindred  figures  the  adoption  of 
the  representations  of  the  historical  Buddha 
is  hardly  intelligible.  An  ancient  Indian 
motif  seems  to  have  been  hellenised.  In- 
deed it  is  quite  possible  that  a  certain  group 
of  later  representations  of  the  Buddha  could 
be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  prototsrpe,  with- 
out claiming  the  mediation  of  Gandhara. 

Ill 

Never  was  the  whole  complex  structure 
which  we  to-day  call  India,  a  political  unit. 
Different  races,  different  languages  and 
dialects  were  and  are  still  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  different  races  tore  themselves 
to  ^  pieces  in  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  wars.  But  at  intervals  peaceful 
periods  recurred,  in  which  at  least  a  great 
portion  of  India,  as  we  understand  it  to-day, 
was  united  under  one  sceptre.  The  Aryan 
immigration  had  indeed  already  laid  a 
foundation  for  an  unity.  Moreover,  the 
spiritual  and  ^laterial  intercourse,  the  unity 


of  the  races  within  the  continents,  at  all  times 
seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  intensive  in 
order  to  produce,  to  a  certain  degree,  an 
united  Indian  culture,  and  in  consequence  a 
homogeneous  Indian  Art.  In  spite  of  the 
different  styles  which  developed  and  perfect- 
ed themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  close 
proximity,  Indian  Art  may  be  considered  to 
be  an  united  organism.  Matters  have  been 
very  much  similar  to  those  in  the  mediasval 
German  Empire  or  Europe.  Greater  diver- 
gences did  not  split  the  unity  of  India.  And 
yet  it  has  been  possible  to  form  a  general 
view  of  German  or  of  European  Art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  without  too  great  a  violence  to 
its  different  elements.  And  in  this  view 
there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  ignoring 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  different  schools 
of  Indian  Art. 

The  development  of  Indian  Art  has  never 
partaken  of    that   tremendous   pace    which, 
at     almost     all     times,     characterised     the 
development  of  European  Art   (one  should 
not    forget    how    short    the    Periclean    age 
of     high     renaissance     was).     It     is     just 
the    peculiarity    of    the    Asiatic    tempera- 
ment   to    rejoice    longer  and    in    a    more 
leisurely  fashion  in  what  has  been  acquired. 
Tradition,    culture    and    reverence    of    the 
pupil  for  his  master  play  quite  a  different 
part  in  India  than  in  other  countries.     Yet 
the  development  of  Indian  Art  is  sufficiently 
rich  and  replete  with  life  and  vitality.     The 
assertion  of  a  stagnation  of  art  has  been 
already  proved  to  be  erroneous  as  the  result 
of  a  deeper  investigation  in  the  cases  of  the 
art  of  China  and  of  Japan.     As  regards  India, 
the  question  of  any  stagnation  cannot  pos- 
sibly arise.     Let  us  attempt  to  give  here, 
in  a  few  words,  a  cin-sory  view  of  the  total 
development  of  Indian  Art.     To  present  it  in 
minute  details  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  possible. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  one  sine'e  individual 
to  grasp  more   than  superficially   the   rich 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  treasures  of  ' 
Indian  Art  hitherto  discovered.     The  trea- 
sures of  many  centres  have  not  yet  been 
seriously  investigated,  nor  published  in  ac- 
cessible forms.     Moreover,  every  day  brings 
new  discoveries.     And  so  it  is  destined  to 
remain  for  a  long  time.     Therefore,  one  may 
not  venture,  as  yet,  to  present  the  history  of 
the    development    of    Indian    Art    in    exact 


C'parallelisin  with  the  European  or  perhaps 
with  the  Chinese,  with  which  it  has  evidently 
much  in  common.  Only  the  principal  centres 
of  the  different  periods  can  somehow  be 
juxtaposed  and  their  aims  indicated  cursorily. 

The  earliest  of  the  monuments  of  Indian 
Art  hitherto  discovered  originate  from  about 
the  time  of  Asoka  (middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  C.)*  The  remains  are  very  few. 
Perhaps  only  a  few  of  the  reliefs  on  the  rail- 
ing of  the  stupa  at  Bharhut  can  be  dated  so 
far  back.  The  decorations  of  the  stupa  at 
Sanchi  and  Buddhagaya,  the  cave-temple 
at  Udayagiri,  Nasik  and  Karli,  lead  a 
step  further.  About  three  centuries  of 
Indian  Art,  undoubtedly  of  an  age  of  great 
artistic  richness,  have  survived  in  a  few, 
though  quite  accidental,  specimens.  They 
tested  their  skill  on  the  decoration  of  monu- 
mental works;  they  had,  above  all,  a  joy  in 
genuine  and  unprejudiced  delineation  of 
Indian  life  and  Indian  nature.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  these  stand  some  of  the  motifs  (e.g., 
fabulous  animals)  borrowed  from  the  West. 
This  cannot,  however,  obliterate  the  impres- 
sion that  these  scenes,  replete  with  direct  and 
intimate  perception,  are  out  and  out  pro- 
ducts of  Indian  soil. 

In  the  Kushan  period  (lst-3rd  cen- 
tury A.D.)  the  workshops  of  Gandhara  seem 
to  have  developed  their  principal  activity, 
which  is  attested  by  many  thousand  sculp- 
tures surviving  to-day.  Also  in  Mathura 
a  school  strongly  influenced  by  the  Greek 
ideas  appears  to  have  grown  up.  But 
the  greater  number  of  the  w^orks  of 
the  Mathura  school,  which  belong  to 
this  place,  is  purely  Indian.  Further,  in 
the  relief  of  the  stupa  at  Amaravati  the 
fjreek  element  does  not  play  any  prominent 
part.  On  the  contrary,  true  Indian  Art  grew 
and  spread  itself  in  the  joy  and  fullness  of  its 
life,  enriching  itself  in  one  direction,  impover- 
ishing itself  in  another,  as  is  the  course  of 
every  development  in  art.  In  such  manner 
the  great  art  of  all  the  flourishing  periods 
created  itself.  The  art  of  division  of 
surfaces  and  the  mastery  of  the  principles  of 


*  Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal  claims  to  have  discovered 
earlier  examples  in  the  so-called  statues  of  Sisu- 
naga.  Journal  of  the  Behar  and  Orissa  , Research 
Society,  March  1919. 


composition  and  movement  were  not  lessons 
picked  up  at  a  late  stage.  Amaravati,  in  this 
respect,  represents  a  high  level  of  achieve- 
ment. On  this  point  one  should  study  and 
investigate  the  monumental  remains  of 
Amaravati,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  Madras.  The 
wealth  and  the  certainty  of  the  revelation 
will  arouse  ever  fresh  surprises.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  that  this  art  being  of  one 
uniform  mould  should  have  any  particular 
aesthetic  relation  to  the  hybrid  forms  of 
Gandhara.  Already  many  a  document  of 
the  Kushan  period  is  known,  and  much  will 
yet  be  brought  to  light.  The  picture  of  a 
true  type  of  Indian  Art,  even  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Kushan  period,  is  yet  certainly 
to  emerge. 

The  next  dynasty,  which  was  able  once 
again  to  unite  under  one  sceptre  consider- 
able parts  of  India,  was  that  of  the  Gupta 
(4th-6th  century  A.D.).  It  is  somewhat 
hazardous  to  consider  the  three  centuries  of 
the  Gupta  period  separately.  The  number 
of  monimients  which  to  a  certain  degree  can 
be  accurately  dated  is  yet  very  few.  Besides 
the  period  of  the  brilliant  reign  of  King 
Harsha  (A.D.  606-48),  the  last  great  Indian 
monarch,  no  work  datable  with  accuracy  has 
up  till  now  been  generally  known.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  best  to  include  the  period  from 
the  fourth  to  about  the  ninth  century  as  one 
large  section. 

Of  the  little  that  one  knows  of  the 
details  of  the  art  of  these  500  years, 
so  much  is  sure,  that  the  zenith  of 
Indian  Art  generally  is  to  be  looked 
for  within  this  period.  What  magni- 
ficent monuments  have  been  preserved! 
How  much  have  perished!  How  much 
will  yet  come  to  light!  Let  us  only 
refer  to  the  most  imposing  specimens  which 
without  any  reservation  may  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  highest  accomplishments 
of  the  art  of  the  world.  We  can  begin  our 
hasty  survey  with  the  temple  at  Deogarh 
which  must  have  been  erected  early  in  the 
Gupta  period.  During  the  same  period,  also, 
came  into  existence  the  most  important 
Cave  and  Rock  temples  of  Ajanta  with  their 
charming  paintings  and  Elura  and  Badami 
with  their  vital  sculptures  and  refined 
decorations.     In    the    West    of    India,    the 


rocks  of  Elephanta  awoke  to  artistic  life 
and  preserve,  up  till  to-day,  almost  un- 
touched, one  of  the  grandest  representations 
of  a  deity  that  exists  on  earth.  Only 
Egypt  was  capable  of  producing  a  somewhat 
analogous  conception.  The  oldest  temples 
of  Bhuvaneshvar,  according  to  Gothic 
manners,  teem  with  sculptures  glowing  with 
passion  and  inexhaustible  variety  of  orna- 
ments, in  innumerable  towers  (Vimana) 
pointing  towards  heaven,  belong  probably  to 
this  period.  In  the  South  of  India  the 
Pallavas  were  at  the  helm.  Rulers  of  this 
dynasty  deserve  the  gratitude  of  posterity 
for  the  Rock-Temples  (Ratha)  and  sculp- 
tures of  Mamallapuram  (Mavalipuram, 
Seven        Pagodas).  The       Kailasanatha 

Temple  at  Kanchi  (Conjeevaram)  even  to- 
day testifies  to  the  great  splendour  of  their 
habitations.  Polonnaruwa,  the  capital  of 
Ceylon,  must  have  stood,  at  that  time,  in  its 
flourishing  epoch.  The  monuments  in  Java 
(Boroubudur).  and  Cambodia  (Angkor) 
were  evidently  begun  at  the  same  time. 
They  rival  each  other  by  the  magnitude 
and  by  the  uniformity  of  their  artistic 
accomplishments,  and  captivate  every  visitor 
to  these  ruins.  The  beauty  of  these  monu- 
ments is  not  at  all  sufficiently  known,  and 
a  detailed  study  has  only  just  begun. 

All  these  creations  have  distinctly 
common  traits, — magnificence  of  conception 
coupled  with  supreme  command  over  mate- 
rials, superb  equilibrium  of  composition  and 
a  joyous  delineation  executed  in  powerful 
proportions,  richness  in  decoration  with  in- 
exhaustible imagination.  All  representa- 
tions are  with  a  mighty  sweep  transported 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  and  lifted 
up  into  an  atmosphere  in  which  only  gods 
can  breathe. 

It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  only  recently 
one  is  beginning  properly  to  recognise  the 
surpassing  position  of  these  periods  in  the 
history  of  Indian  Art.  One  did  know, 
nevertheless,  long  ago  that  India's  literature 
at  that  time  experienced  a  renascence  here- 
tofore unknown  and  that  the  country  also 
stood  politically  on  a  extraordinary  height. 
A  series  of  the  most  distinguished  rulers 
were  at  the*  helm — Samudragupta  I  (died 
about  375  A.D.)  was  not  only  one  of  the 
enterprising    princes    but    also    one    of    the 


most  cultured  Indian  monarchs.  Wijkh' 
the  Court  of  Chandragupta  II,  Vikrama- 
ditya  (at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury), the  famous  Indian  poets  seem  to 
have  been  closely  associated  and  were 
idealised  as  the  precious  gems  of  Sans- 
krit literature.  Kalidasa  is  the  most 
famous  name  among  them.  The  Empire  of 
King  Harsha  (606-48)  was  nearly  just  as 
comprehensive  as  that  of  Asoka.  The 
Chinese  travellers  who,  at  that  time,  visited 
India  give  us  informations  about  many 
Indian  towns:  Pataliputra,  at  that  time 
capital  of  the  Guptas;  Ujjain,  the  very  an- 
cient trading  place;  Kanauj,  the  seat  of 
Harshavardhan;  Kanchi,  the  capital  of  the 
South  Indian  Pallavas.  Nalanda,  the  uni- 
versity town,  must  have  belonged  to  the 
most  brilliant  centres  of  the  world  at  that 
time. 

And  to  India  of  these  centuries  the 
foreign  contemporaries  seem  indeed  to 
have  ascribed  an  honourable  position. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  greedy 
eyes  and  wishes  of  the  Huns  were 
directed  again  and  again  towards  it.  Not 
in  vain  did  China  repeatedly  send  out  ever 
new  pilgrims  to  India.  The  most  tangible 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  Indian  cul- 
ture in  the  Far  Eastern  world  is  possibly  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  Buddhistic  Art  of  the 
T'ang-period  (602-907),  to  a  considerable 
degree,  bowed  to  Indian  influence.  It  is  not 
the  school  of  Gandhara,  as  is  often  main- 
tained, but  Indian  Art  of  these  five  hundred 
years,  that  has  left  its  fingermarks  on  the 
Chinese  Buddhistic  Art  of  the  T'ang  period, 
and  along  with  it,  also,  to  a  certain  extent 
on  Japanese  Art  of  the  Nara  period  (719- 
84).  An  exclusive  concentration  on  the 
Gandhara  school,  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
all  other  centres,  could  only  obscure  these 
very  clear  facts,  which  should  have  been 
deduced  long  ago  from  general  con- 
siderations. 

Should  one  wish  to  attain  a  point  of 
view  of  the  last  period  of  the  activity  of 
Indian  Art  (10th- 18th  century),  one  had 
best  of  all  think  of  the  Post-Gothic  or  the 
baroque  of  European  development.  Art 
motifs  with  everything  that  is  attractive  and 
everything  that  is  repulsive,  with  facile 
ornaments     and     exaggerations,     with     all 
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^possible  crowds  of  decorations  and  over-load- 
ing of  these  styles,  seem  to  govern  later 
Indian  Art.  And  the  masterpieces  are,  it 
appears,  quite  as  densely  or  sparingly  distri- 
buted as  in  Europe,  just  according  to  the 
point  of  view  one  takes  up  towards  the 
baroque  style.  In  any  event,  quite  a  series 
of  unique  creations  have  been  preserved.  Let 
us  allude  only  to  the  most  imposing  speci- 
mens. North-Indian  (Aryavarta,  Indo 
Aryan)  style  and  South  Indian  (Dravidian) 
style,  the  two  chief  Indian  styles  of  the 
past  epoch  and  known  only  in  sporadic 
examples,  speak  to  us  in  the  period  under 
review  in  an  abundance  almost  impossible 
to  overlook.  Most  of  tjie  temples  of 
Bhuvaneshvar,  the  Temple  of  Khajuraho, 
the  Jagannath  of  Puri,  the  sun-temple  of 
Konarak  with  its  very  plethoric  representa- 
tions of  sensual  love  carved  m  stone,  came 
into  existence  in  the  earlier  centuries.  Not 
much  later  sprang  up  many  Jaina  Temples  in 
Kathiawar,  Guzrat  and  Rajputana,  in  which, 
as  opposed  to  the  temples  of  Orissa,  even  the 
interior  walls,  pillars,  and  ceilings  are  pro- 
fusely overlaid  with  sculptures  and  decora- 
tions. The  Jaina  Temples  on  Mount  Abu 
belong  to  the  less  pure  style  of  Indian  archi- 
tecture which  are  not  even  missed  in  the  re- 
pertoire of  the  globe-trotter. 

In  South  India  with  its  still  flourishing 
temple-cities,    the    big    temple    of    Tanjore, 
first  of  all,  deserves  mention.     In  the  thir- 
teenth century  Vijayanagar  was  the  capital 
of  the  most  powerful  South  Indian  Empire 
which  was  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the 
Islamic  invasions.       Many  ruins  testify  to 
the  splendour  of  the  city.       Certain  other 
temples    at    Kumbhakonam,    Conjeevaram, 
Vellore  and  Srirangam  belong  to  this  period. 
The  most  renowned  are  the  South  Indian 
temples  of  the  later  centuries  in  their  some- 
what lavish  trappings.     The  well-preserved 
buildings  of  Madura,  Tanjore  and  Rames- 
varam,  with  their  massive  pyramid-towers 
(Gopuram)    studded  with   figures,    and   the 
never-ending      passages      and      pillar-halls 
crowded    with    Brahmins,    conjure    up    the 
most  vivid  picture  of   religious   life  before 
our  eyes   which  India  is  able  to  offer  today. 
During  the  period  between  the  12th  and  the 
17  th  century,  the  Saivaite  brontes  now  in 
the  Museums  of  Madras  and  Colombo  may 


have  been  cast.  The  dancing  Siva  of 
the  Madras  Museum,  with  its  wonderful 
rhythm  so  different  from  the  classic 
standard,  will  impress  more  specially  on  the 
students  of  the  present  age  in  search  of  the 
ideals  of  art. 

IV 
It  is  very  well  known  how  heavily  the 
grave  criticism  of  certain  periods  of  Euro- 
pean Art  had  to  suffer  and  are  still  suffering 
owing  to  the  exaggerated  position  given  to 
the   classic    and   high-renaissance   ideals   as 
universally  authentic  standards   of   all   art. 
How  utterly  impossible  it  must  have  been 
for    the    artistic     achievements     of     exotic 
nations  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  council  of 
the  worshippers  of  classical  standard,   and 
to  this  must  also  be  added  the  prejudice  with 
the  usual  exaggerated  conceit  of  the  Euro- 
pean, who  in  the  depth  of  his  heart  felt  and 
still  feels  himself  to  be  the  supreme  custodian 
of  all  truth,  morality  and  beauty.   Indian  Art 
had,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  position  to 
face.     Because  Indian  Art,  so  it  was  thought, 
in  the  school  of  Gandhara  and  in  its  rami- 
fications, has,  as  it  were,  itself  acknowledged 
the   supremacy  of   the  Greek  standard.     A 
gross  error !     The  truth  rather  lies  the  other 
way    about.     The    whole    development    of 
Indian  Art  proves  that  the  Greek  ideal  made 
only  a  superficial  impression  in  India.     And 
yet   almost   everywhere   Indian   Art   imme- 
diately   reverted    to    its    indigenous    ideals. 
How  could  it  have  been  otherwise?     The 
Indians  v/ere,  indeed,  no  classically  cultured 
philologists  to  whom  everything  Greek  must 
have     appeared     sacred.     How     could     the 
authors  of  the  Upanishads,  the  believers  in 
Mahayana,    the    followers   of   Siva,   Vishnu 
and  the  Sakti,  in  their  unhistorical  mind  have 
had      any      sympathy      for      the      entirely 
differently  oriented  bent  of  mind?      Indian 
Art   stands   much  in   the   same   relation   to 
Greek  Art  as,  perhaps,  the  Mahayanasutra, 
the    Puranas    and    the    Tantras    stand    to 
Grecian    literature.      In    this    has    also    to 
be     found     the     potent     and     vital     reason 
for    the    spiritual    vacuity    and    inanity    of 
most    of    the    creations    of    the    Gandhara. 
Denationalised  Hellenists  or  denationalised 
Indians     were     their     authors.       The     first 
did  not  understand   the   new   surroundings, 


the  latter,  nd^  the  foreign  intruder. 
Greek  Art  (and  through  it,  European 
Art,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  it)  and 
Indian  Art  are  poles  asunder.  One  feels 
this  at  every  comparison.  Yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  indicate  and  to  describe  the  differences  in 
a  few  words.  Ancient  Greek  Art  is  no  more 
for  us  a  homogeneous  structure,  it  has  gone 
through  a  long  and  greatly  varied  develop- 
ment, and  so  has  Indian  Art.  In  another 
place  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  charac- 
terize the  divergence  of  the  art  motifs  with 
rather  imperfect  success.  Perhaps  here  we 
may  approach  a  step  further. 

Accuracy  of  observation  and  intuitive 
exuberance  stand  opposite  to  each  other, 
striving  after  objective  truth  and  after 
subjective  expression.  Antique  Greek  Art 
proceeds  from  the  human  body  and 
allows  spiritual  expression  to  come  to 
life  in  the  face  at  the  most;  Indian 
Art  proceeds  from  the  spiritual  and 
compels  the  merely  physical  to  stand 
back  and  exalts  the  body  (even  in  the  most 
weakest  representation  of  physical  love). 
When  Greek  Art  introduces  movements  and 
gestures,  these  are  there  mostly  on  account 
of  the  problems  of  forms,  or  because 
they  are  necessary  for  the  achievement  of  a 
certain  action.  Indian  Art  makes  use  of  the 
movements  of  the  human  body  and  those  of 
its  limbs,  above  all,  for  the  representation  of 
spiritual  expression.  This  spiritual  character 
pervades  not  only  (and  indeed  often  in  a  not 
too  accentuated  degree)  in  the  features  of 
the  face,  but  quite  as  much  or  more  strongly 
in  the  characteristic  gestures  (arms,  hands 
and  fingers),  in  the  inclination  of  the  head, 
in  the  flexions  and  directions  of  the  body, 
indeed,  in  the  position  of  the  legs  and  feet. 
These  motives  are  for  Indian  Art  the  accen- 
tuated problems  (and  they  are  its  special 
peculiarity),  but  not  the  organic  representa- 
tion of  the  human  body,  its  anatomy,  the 
play  of  the  muscles,  the  functions  of 
the  joints.  All  this  is  often  completely 
neglected,  because  the  artist  did  not  at  all 
wish  to  represent  the  same.  The  former  art 
IS  at  its  basis  tectonic  and  imitative,  the 
latter  lineal  and  expressive. 

The  contrasts  and  divergences  which  (or 
more  accurately  the  directions  of  which)  we 
have  hitherto  tried  to  indicate,  lie  within  the 


sphere  of  an  art  which  is  essentially  'ipre-  ;j^ 
occupied  with  realism.  The  Indian  has, 
however,  taken  another  step,  which 
the  artist  of  the  European  antique  school 
does  not  know  at  all  or  only  in  its  rudiments. 
Exactly  as  in  Egypt,  the  motive  was  to  work 
towards  an  abstract  monumental  art  to 
create  a  real  representation  of  the  Divine 
and  the  Celestial.  The  human  body  ceases 
altogether,  as  it  were,  to  play  a  part  of  its 
own, — it  is  brought  down  to  be  a  mere  means 
for  visualising  divine  •  symbols  to  human 
eyes  and  the  devotion  of  men.  In  this  direc- 
tion the  Indian  has,  perhaps,  executed  his 
highest  accomplishments.  The  Buddhistic 
caves  of  Ajanta  and  Elura,  the  sculptures  of 
which  are  still  so  little  known,  contain  re- 
presentations of  deities,  beside  which  the 
European  achievements  appear  almost 
insignificant.  Let  us  refer  again  to  the 
Trimurti  of  Elephanta  which  we  have 
already  cited.  Only  an  art  of  which  the 
physical  body  was  never  the  aim,  is  in  a 
position  to  aspire  to  such  symbols  of  deities. 
Being  fully  acquainted  with  these  facts,  it 
becomes  also  immediately  intelligible  that 
Indian  Art,  without  any  trouble,  was  led  to 
the  multiplication  of  limbs  and  to  gigantic 
dimensions  and  to  combinations  of  different 
classes  of  beings, — attempts  which,  although 
found  in  Europe,  have  fundamentally 
remained  foreign  to  European  Art.  China 
and  Japan  joined  in  their  presentations 
of  deities  in  the  same  direction.  Let 
us  emphasise  here  that  they  were  peculiar 
to  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Indian  ex- 
pression; to  Gandhara  Art  our  details 
correspond  only  to  a  very  small  degree. 
One  should  think  of  thx  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Dai-Batsu  and  o.r-ifie  entire 
pantheon  of  Chen-yen-tsun^ — (Shingon) 
sect. 

With  the  lack  of  all  scientifically-ana- 
tomical aims  in  Indian  Art,  naturally,  is  also 
associated  the  fact  that  in  representations 
of  scenes,  the  perspective  in  the  European 
sense  has  no  place.  As  for  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  so  also  for  the  Indian,  artistic  and 
impressive  space  composition  counts  for 
everything,  but  hardly,  the  representation  of 
dimension.  Just  as  anatomical  truth,  so  also 
was  perspective  truth  not  the  aim  of  Indian 
Art. 
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%  f  n  the  face  of  the  many  divergences  the 
thie'-  directions  of  which  have  been  pointed 
out  here,  it  would  seem  almost  incompre- 
hensible how  one  Could  judge  and  measure 
Indian  Art  with  the  same  standard  as  Euro- 
pean Art.  A  criticism  or  explanation  in 
this  connection  in  terms  of  scientific 
accuracy  is  absolutely  worthless.  Only 
according  to  immanent  principles,  that  is  to 
say,  only  by  values  created  by  itself,  it  has  to 
be  measured.  It  is  aesthetically  irrelevant 
whether  a  figure  bars  many  heads,  legs  or 
hands.  The  question  is  only  this, — from 
among  the  endless  rows  of  many-headed 
figures  to  find  out  the  artistically  most 
valuable.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  scene 
is  represented  "  correctly  "  from  the  point 
of  view  of  perspective;  it  i^  only  important 
that  it  is  animated  from  within.  Just  as  the 
Indian  question  belongs  to  those  problems 
which  are  most  involved  and  most  difficult 
to  solve,  which  the  politics  of  the  modern 
time  presents,  so  also  may  Indian  Art  be  the 
most  rich  in  riddles  among  the  arts  of  many 
nations,  the  study  of  which  the  present 
generation  has  taken  up.  We  have 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  touched,  natural- 
ly, only  upon  a  few  of  the  principal  problems. 
And  let  it  be  emphasised  once  more  that 
fewer  solutions  can  be  offered,  rather  than 
indications  in  which  direction  these  solutions 
should  be  looked  for.  How  much  time  will 
yet  pass  until  the  examples  hinted  at  by  us 
will  be  treated  without  demur  and  prejudice 
and  in  an  exhaustive  manner?  How  great 
is  the  number  of  the  problems  which  we 
have  simply  passed  by?  How  did  the 
beginnings  of  Indian  Art  appear?  Every- 
where it  impress  us  as  a  picture  completed 
to  a  cet  tSitkJSs^ree.  It  must  be  much  older 
than  the  mo&t  ancient  monuments  known. 
Nothing  has  been  preserved  from  the  tirn^ 
before  Asoka.  We  must  presume  that 
flimsiness  or  preciousness  of  materials  em- 
ployed (bricks,  earth,  wood,  ivory,  and 
metals  of  every  description)  ordained  and 
designed  all  earlier  works  for  destruction. 
The  style  of  those  preserved  and  the  literary 
sources  offer  many  points  for  this  conten- 
tion. Why  are  all  the  known  ancient 
monuments  Buddhistic?  Could  there  not 
have  been  a  pre-Buddhistic, — a  Brahminic 
Art?     Impossible.     The       sources       testify 


against  this.  And  withiirthe  most  ancient 
Buddhistic  art  are  found  quite  a  group  of 
ancient  Brahminic  deities  and  motives.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  only  Buddhistic  masters 
introduced  these  motives  into  art?  What 
part  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Dravidian  races 
in  Indian  culture  and  art?  Their  most 
oldest  creations  of  art,  known  up  to  date, 
date  only  from  the  7th  century.  But  that 
the  Dravidians  stood  already  on  a  certain 
stage  of  culture  when  the  Aryan  tribes 
began  to  immigrate  into  India,  is  beyond 
doubt.  What  did  their  more  ancient  art 
look  like?  For  various  reasons  it  may  be 
conceded  that  its  importance  in  the  domain 
of  plastic  art  has  to  be  estimated  more  highly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done.  Perhaps, 
among  the  Indian  races  the  Aryans  were  the 
thinkers,  the  Dravidians  were  the  craftsmen. 
In  what  relationship  do  the  ancient  Indian 
styles  of  architecture  in  general  stand  to 
each  other?  Were  they  developed  upon  a 
common  basis  or  from  different  centres? 
Or  did  they  come  into  existence  from  the 
partial  fusion  of  different  styles?  No  one 
has  yet  studied  the  entire  growth  of  Indian 
decorative  art.  How  did  its  development 
terminate?  How  strong  was  the  inventive 
power  of  the  Indian  imagination  in  decora- 
tive works?  What  share  is  to  be  assigned 
to  foreign  elements  within  its  entire  career? 
Who  created  the  art  of  Java  and  Indo- 
China?  Here,  also,  we  stand  suddenly 
facing  a  full-grown  art,  which  is  certainly 
dependent  on  India,  and  yet  has  much  that 
is  its  own.  Neither  the  pantheon  of 
Hinduism  nor  that  of  the  Mahayana,  both 
of  great  magnitude,  have  been  exhaustively 
examined  as  to  their  origin  and  development, 
or,  perhaps,  have  only  been  just  pieced 
together.  No  one  has  yet  explained  in  a 
really  adequate  manner  all  its  mysterious 
motives.  How  are  the  representations  of 
the  freest  erotic  art  to  be  explained  icono- 
graphically,  which  cover  the  temples  of 
Orissai?  For  the  present  totally  contra- 
dictory explanations  are  standing  opposite 
to  each  other.  All  these  problems,  not  to 
speak  at  all  of  many  detailed  questions,  are 
still  awaiting  scientific  treatment. 

The  number  of  those  who  *re  working 
at  the  problems  of  research  in  Indian  Art  is 
also  very  limited  in  F-i5rland  and  irr  India. 
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At  the  Universities,  with  the  exceptions  of  a 
limited  few,  none  is  occupied  with  the  Indian 
as  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art. 
The  philological  and  ethnological  stand- 
points, as  opposed  to  these  aspects  of  cul- 
tures, are,  yet,  almost  all-engrossing.  The 
few  investigators  who  at  least  casually 
were  occupied  with  Indian  Art  discourage 
new  work  rather  than  encourage  it.  A  real 
presentation  of  the  history  of  Indian  Art  or 


of  one  of  its  branches  does  not  exi  }t  ar ;d 
cannot  yet  exist.  That  which  has  be*,  n  pro- 
duced on  the  basis  of  what  is  known  ti-day 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  completely 
satisfactory.  The  work  of  the  Director 
General  of  Indian  Archaeology,  Sir  John 
Marshall,  which  is  shortly  to  appear  as  a 
part  of  the  Cambridge  History,  may,  per- 
haps, lead  a  step  further. 


IIl-SOME    TEMPLES    ON    MOUNT    ABU. 

By  D.  R.  BHANDARKAR. 


^^T        'ARCHITECTURE,"   says    Le   Bon, 
I  "  est     beaucoup     plus     fille     de     la 

race  que  des  croyances "  (Archi- 
tecture is  more  a  product  of  the  race 
than  of  creeds).  And  notwithstanding 
the  artificial,  and  in  some  cases  mis- 
leading, classifications  of  Indian  Art  into 
religious  groups,  Indian  Art,  as  such,  is,  in 
the  main,  independent  of  variations  in  creed. 
And  a  student  of  Indian  Art  is  likely  to  miss 
the  psychology  and  significance  of  the 
history  of  art  in  India  if  he  fails  to  realise 
the  non-sectarian  character  of  the  main 
current  of  Indian  craft  traditions.  And  in 
many  cases  it  is  an  absurd  solecism  to 
characterise  any  style  as  "  Buddhistic," 
"  Jaina,"  or  "  Hindu  "  merely  from  the  acci- 
dent of  its  employment  under  the  service  of 
any  of  these  creeds,  the  fact  being  that 
practically  the  same  general  principles  and 
canons  of  art  have  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  different  and  even  antagonistic 
creeds.  Thus  many  forms  of  cave  temples 
which  were  applied  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Buddhist  religion  have  also  been  employed 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  Saiv? 
worship.  Thus  the  celebrated  Seven 
Pagodas  of  Mamallapuram  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Siva  may  be  deduced  from  ana- 
logous forms  used  at  Ellora  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Buddhist  or  Jain  creeds.  The 
canons  of  craftsmanship  were  Indian  first, 
and  became  Buddhist,  Hindu,  or  Jaina  after- 
wards, according  to  the  patronage  for  the 
time  being  received  from  the  adherents  of 
one  or  other  of  these  creeds.  From  this  point 
of  view,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  Bud- 
dhist or  Jaina  architecture — though  there  are 
va.ious  I---    variations  of  style  and  also,  in 


a  few  cases,  a  certain  fundamental 
divergence  in  forms  and  ideals  of  architec- 
tural conception.  And  any  particular  style, 
however  closely  it  may  be  associated  with  a 
particular  creed,  cannot  logically  be 
characterized  as  the  necessary  product  of 
that  creed.  In  this  way  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  occurs  in  many  Jaina  places 
of  pilgrimage,  e.g.,  Palitana,  Satrunjaya, 
Girnar  and  Mount  Abu,  cannot  be  correctly 
described  as  a  "  Jaina  style,"  as  Fergusson 
was  led  to  call  it  by  its  association  with  Jaina 
worship.  Yet  the  temples  at  these  famous 
shrines  offer  some  common  characteristics 
and  features  which,  though  not  originating 
from  Jain  creeds,  may  have  developed  such 
common  features  under  the  patronage  of 
Jaina  merchants  of  Guzrat.  Curiously 
enough,  these  common  features  of  the  so- 
called  "  Jaina  style  "  are  shared  by  such  a 
w^ell-known  Hindu  shrine  as  the  famous 
temple  of  Somnath,  which  is  situated  only 
49  miles  south  of  the  hill  of  Girnar,  and  also 
by  the  sun-temple  at  Mudhera.  Though 
Brahmanical  temples,  they  'II  -"str?.te  the  style 
employed  by  the  Jains  in  Guzrat  from  the 
10th  to  the  13th  century,  the  most  typically 
developed  examples  of  which  are  offered  by 
the  famous  temples  erected  by  Tejpal  and 
Vimala  Shah  on  Mount  Abu.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  at  Ellora  the  Jains  have 
employed  the  Dravidian  temple  forms  of 
Southern  India.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  claim  for  the  Jaina 
temples  a  specially  original  character. 
But  although  the  many  component  features 
which  make  the  so-called  "  Jaina  style  "  what 
it  is,  have  been  derived  from  earlier  architec- 
tural practices,   the  homogeneous  mingling 
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is  thef  le  peculiarities  in  an  imposing  form  not 
met  V  ith  elsewhere  cannot  but  be  associated 
with,  the  activity  of  the  Jaina  builders  who, 
if  they  have  not  originated  a  style,  certainly 
helped  towards  a  fresh  development  and  a 
new  presentation  of  familiar  and  well- 
known  architectural  forms.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Havell  points  out  that  "  the  Jains  in  their 
temple  building  usually  followed  the  struc- 
tural tradition  of  the  Brahmanical  sects " 
(Indian  Architecture,  1913,  p.  16),  and  if  we 
compare  any  of  the  Jaina  temples  with  the 
earliest  types  of  Hindu  shrines  (vide 
Plan)  we  find  that  the  fundamental  struc- 
tural elements  are  the  same.  We  have  first 
the  nucleus  of  the  temple  in  the  "  garva 
griha "  ("holy  of  holies ")»  the  primitive 
cell  in  which  was  located  the  image  or 
object  of  v^orship;  then  a  space  cor- 
responding to  what  is  known  as  "  antarala," 
and  then  the  "  mandapam,"  the  hall  for 
the  worshippers;  and  finally,  surrounding 
these  three  units,  we  have  the  circumbulat- 
ing  passage,  the  "  pradakshina  " — which  in 
its  turn  is  enclosed  by  the  "  prakara,"  or  the 
walled  enclosure,  which  is  often  honey- 
combed with  innumerable  minor  shrines. 
This  fundamental  unity  of  Indian  temple 
architecture  is  also  emphasized  by  other 
writers.  James  Burgess,  to  whom  we  owe 
various  publications  on  the  antiquities  of 
Guzrat,  has  observed:  "  The  style  of  architec- 
ture which  is  so  prevalent  in  Western  India 
has  sometimes  been  called,  from  certain  of  its 
best  known  examples,  the  Jaina  or  Guzrat 
style.  It  was  not,  however,  in  any  way 
more  a  Jaina  style  than  a  Brahmanical  one. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Jains,  and  the  temples 
they  buJlJJb'tV^ /J»e  eleventh  century  at  Abu 
and  elsewher^  in  Guzrat,  has  led  to  this 
misnomer — as  if  it  were  the  style  of  the  sect. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  style  of  a  geogra- 
phical area  and  almost  of  a  period — for  the 
Brahmanical  temples  at  Siddhapur,  Sonma- 
tha  and  Ambarnatha  are  built  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  the  Jainas  at  Mount 
Abu  and  Bhadresvara,  and  it  is  this  style, 
adapted  to  Muhammadan  wants,  that  we 
find  at  a  later  date  characterizing  the  build- 
ings of  Ahmedabad,  Champaner,  Dholka  and 
other  Mussalman  cities  of  Guzrat.  It  has 
affinities  with  the  Chalukyan  style  developed 
in  the  Dekhan,  but  is  that  employed  in  the 


Rajput  Kingdom  of  Rajputana  and  in  the 
Dekhan  during  the  tenth  and  following 
centuries  (Burgess,  "  The  Antiquities  of 
Dabhoi,"  1888,  pages  1  &  2). 

The  temples  of  Rajputana  and  Guzrat 
belong  to  one  of  the  two  parallel  currents 
of  the  same  building  epoch  to  which  we  owe 
the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  Upper 
India  before  the  invasion  of  Mahomedan 
culture.  The  period  between  the  10th  and 
the  13th  century — during  which  the  Ganga 
Kings  were  erecting  the  Sikhara  Temples  in 
Orissa — exactly  synchronises  with  the  cor- 
responding building  activity  in  Guzrat, 
which  practically  begins  with  the  Jain 
temples  at  Palitana  (960  A.D.)  and  ends 
with  the  Tejpal  Temple  at  Mount  Abu  (1231 
A.D.),  thus  including  within  the  span  the 
Sikhara  Temples  at  Khajaraho.  The 
models  of  the  Tejpal  Temple  persisted  a  few 
years  more  in  later  imitations  which  carry 
the  tradition  of  the  school  upto  about  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  The  most  active 
part  of  the  career  of  this  school  thus  falls 
between  1031  A.D.,  the  date  of  Vimala  Shah's 
Temple  at  Mount  Abu,  and  1254  A.D.,  the 
date  of  the  temples  at  Dabhoi.  A  peculiar 
significance  is  attached  to  these  two  dates 
and  may  help  us  to  understand  the  cause  of 
the  peculiar  intensity  of  its  fertile  building 
epoch.  It  begins,  so  to  speak,  within  seven 
years  from  the  sack  of  Somnath  by  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni  (1024  A.D.)  and  ends  within  a 
few  years  of  the  invasion  of  Guzrat  by 
Allauddin  Khiliji  (1297  A.D.).  The  out- 
rageous desecration  and  destruction .  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Somnath — the  fabulous 
magnificence  of  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed— must  have  lashed  into  extraordinary 
fury  the  fire  of  faith  which  set  to  work,  with 
unflinching  resolve,  to  rebuild  the  temple  at 
Somnath,  with  an  energy  which  soon 
brought  to  life  a  virile  school  of  temple 
building  which  flowered  out  in  the  magni- 
ficent examples  at  Mount  Abu.  In  these 
great  Jaina  temples  are  crystallised,  as  it 
were,  the  aspiration  and  the  dynamic  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  era  of  national  life 
characterized  by  the  fine  frenzy  of  a  reli- 
gious zeal  which  flared  up  by .  a  furious 
contact  with  an  iconoclastic  faith.  Yet  it 
would  be  somewhat  nisleadlng  to  at^empl 
to   explain   the   gems   of   Jaini.    and    H!ndu 
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architecture  of  this  period  by  regarding 
them  as  the  mere  product  of  the  retaliation 
of  an  outraged  religious  faith.  Mahmud's 
invasion  only  stimulated  and  intensified  the 
character  of  the  activity  which  existed,  long 
prior  to  the  invasion,  in  the  Hindu  shrine  of 
Somnath  and  many  other  Saiva  temples  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  and  also  in 
many  Jaina  shrines  at  Palitana  and  Girnar  in 
Guzrat.  The  group  of  temples  on  Mount 
Abu  was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon — but 
the  logical  outcome  and  culmination  of  a 
long  period  of  artistic  activity  having  an 
interesting  history  spreading  over  three 
centuries.  During  this  period  the  sword  of 
Islam  had  a  somewhat  regenerating  effect 
upon  the  Jaina  and  Hindu  culture  which  it 
sought  to  uproot.  One  of  the  obvious  re- 
sults of  the  Mahomedan  invasion  was  the 
change  that  it  wrought  in  the  nature  of  the 
patronage  of  art.  Hitherto  the  foundation 
and  endowment  of  the  temples  appear  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  royal 
patrons.  In  most  cases  the  donor  and 
builder  of  temples  were  invariably  royal 
personages.  During  the  period,  we  have 
been  considering  here,  the  patronage  passed 
into  the  hands  of  merchants  and  humbler 
subjects.  Most  of  the  imposing  Jaina  edi- 
fices arose  under  the  munificent  patronage 
of  Jaina  Banias.  And  the  temples  on  Mount 
Abu  are  very  characteristic  and  typical 
examples  of  architecture  of  the  people,  as 
opposed  to  architecture  of  kings.  Before 
we  proceed  to  study  the  Jaina  temples  on 
Mount  Abu,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the  place, 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  in 
any  sense  a  peculiarly  Jaina  site  although  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  the  Jaina 
builders  put  to  shade  the  contributions 
made  by  the  followers  of  other  religions. 

Abu  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Sans- 
krit Arbuda,  which  hill  we  find  mentioned 
even  in  so  early  a  work  as  the  Mahabharata. 
The  mythical  origin  of  the  place  is  thus  des- 
cribed. In  the  golden  days  of  old  when  the 
gods  visited  the  earth  and  mingled  freely 
with  mortals,  the  spot,  where  Abu  now 
stands,  was  beloved  of  Siva  and  of  the  thirty- 
three  crores  of  Hindu  gods.  With  them 
sages  also  shared  this  spot,  which  was  a 
level  r^ain,  8t»-»  Ichincf  away  to  the  Aravallis. 


There  was,  however,  a  great  fissure  of 
unfathomable  depth  in  the  ground  of  his 
plain.  One  day  the  cow  of  Sage  Vasishtha 
fell  into  this  abyss.  In  distress  the  great 
sage  called  on  the  sacred  river,  Saraswati, 
to  help  him.  She  responded  to  the  call,  and 
the  cow  was  saved  by  a  miraculous  rise  of 
the  waters,  which  carried  her  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  sage,  fearing 
a  repetition  of  the  accident,  besought  the 
god,  Siva,  then  in  the  Kailasa,  for  relief  in 
a  permanent  form.  Siva  told  him  to  be- 
seech Himachala,  called  all  his  sons  together 
and  enquired  which  one  of  them  would 
volunteer  to  fill  up  the  depth.  The  youngest 
son,  Nandivardhana,  came  forward  to 
undertake  the  mission.  Being  lame,  he 
desired  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  his 
friend,  Arbuda,  a  dragon.  Whereupon  the 
sage,  Vasishtha,  besought  the  help  of  the 
dragon,  Arbuda,  and  promised  that  the  hill 
which  was  to  fill  up  the  abyss  would  be 
named  after  him,  and  not  after  Nandivar- 
dhana. Thus  united,  the  dragon  and  Nandi- 
vardhana left  the  Himalayas,  reached  the 
fissure,  and  plunged  themselves  into  the 
abyss.  It  was  so  deep  that  only  Nandivar- 
dhana's  nose  was  visible,  while  the  dragon's 
writhings  made  the  mountain  quake.  Once 
more  he  invoked  his  god's  help;  and  from  his 
shrine  at  Kasi,  Visvesvara  extended  his  foot 
through  the  earth  till  his  toe  appeared  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  hill  came 
to  a  standstill  and  swayed  no  longer.  Thus 
the  great  chasm  was  filled  up,  and  a  majestic 
mountain  appeared  in  its  stead,  which  was 
named,  as  stipulated,  after  the  dragon  and 
came  to  be  called  "  Arbuda." 

There  are  as  many  as  fi*^  jV  in/t'.e^t  and 
sacred  places  on  Mount  Abu.  jit  is  impos- 
sible to  give  even  a  cursory  idea  of  them  all 
within  the  space  at  our  disposal.  The  most 
important  of  them,  and,  above  all.  those  of 
great  archaeological  interest,  shall  alone  be 
noticed  here.  The  hill  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  its  landscape.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  nature  on 
Mount  Abu  is  the  Nakhitalao,  which  lies  close 
to  the  station  in  the  midst  of  the  lofty  hills. 
The  lake  is  locally  believed  to  have  been 
excavated  by  the  nails  of  the  Rishis.  Hence 
it  derives 'its  name — Nakhitalao,  or  "nail- 
lake."     There  are  several  rocky  islands   in 
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the  lake  which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
ih',  scenery.  The  lake  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Hindus  who  perform  pilgrimages  by  walk- 
ing around  it,  drinking  from  it,  and  wash- 
ing and  bathing  in  it. 

The  Jainas,  and,  among  the  Hindus,  the 
Saivas,  seem  to  be  the  only  sects  who  culti- 
vated a  love  of  the  picturesque.  It  is  hardly, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mount 
Abu  was  early  fixed  upon  both  by  the  Saivas 
and  the  Jainas  as  one  of  their  sacred  places. 
There  is  scarcely  any  secluded  and  well- 
Wooded  spot  on  this  sacred  hill  which  has 
not  been  appropriated  by  these  sects  for 
their  worship.  We  shall  take  the  Saivas 
first.  On  the  western  slope  of  Abu  and  not 
far  from  the  road  which  leads  to  Anadra  is 
a  group  of  temples  known  as  Karodidhaj. 
A  lovelier  site  for  these  structures  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  on  the  hill.  Just  near  the 
entrance  porch  is  a  roughly  hewn  standing 
figure  of  a  Banjara,  who  is  said  to  have 
amassed  a  fabulous  wealth  and  styled 
Karodidhaj  (the  pinnacle  of  Crores)  for  that 
reason.  It  was  he  who  built  this  cluster  of 
temples,  most  of  which  are  of  marble.  The 
principal  temples  are  those  of  Patalesvara, 
Kotisvara  and  Kali,  and  are  thus  dedicated  to 
Saiva  worship.  They  belong  to  the  tenth 
century  A.D.,  but  the  spires  of  them  all  are 
modern  work. 

Not  far  from  Karodidhaj,  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Abu,  are  the  shrines  of  Devangana 
which  are  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
path  from  Karodidhaj  to  Devangana  is  of 
the  most  rugged  kind.  The  temples  are 
situated  in  a  picturesque  place,  and  a  more 
picturesque  s^ene  on  this  hill  cannot  be 
found.  In  '<tJ^o  midst  of  a  thick  bamboo 
jungle  interspersed  with  tall  magnificent 
trees,  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  torrent 
bed,  over  a  pool  of  water  furnished  from  a 
perennial  spring,  are  the  remains  of  the 
Devangana  temples.  Unfortunately,  no- 
thing now  remains  of  the  structures  except 
the  shrine.  The  latter  is  now  empty,  but, 
no  doubt,  it  originally  contained  the  image 
which  is  now  lying  outside. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  Saiva 
temples  on  Mount  Abu  is  that  of  Achales- 
vara.  It  is  about  five  miles  froiji  the  Civil 
Station  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
fort   called   Achalgadh.      According   to   our 


legend,  when  Nandivardhana,  son  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  his  friend  Arbuda  plunged 
themselves  into  the  abyss,  they  were  in 
great  writhings,  and  not  till  Visveswara  ex- 
tended his  toe  from  Kasi  fropi  below  the 
earth  that  the  hill  became  "  achala,"  or  im- 
movable. And  it  is  this  toe  emblem  of 
Siva  which  is  called  Achalesvara  and  is  wor- 
shipped in  this  temple  as  Siva.  Below  the 
emblem  is  shown  a  hole  into  which  no  one 
is  allowed  to  put  his  hand  and  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  unfathomable.  The  sanctum 
in  which  this  toe  of  Mahadeva  is  worshipped 
is  a  very  plain  one,  but  the  front  porch  has 
some  architectural  interest  (Fig.  10). 
This  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  style 
of  the  porch  and  also  the  shrine  door 
which  decorated  the  entrance  to  what 
may  be  taken  as  the  typical  temple  of 
the  Rajputana  and  Guzrat  style  of  the 
11th  century  A.D.  The  dwarf  pillars  rest- 
ing on  ledges  provided  with  back  rests  con- 
stitute the  special  feature  of  the  porch  of 
this  period.  The  carving,  again,  of  the 
pillars  is  chaste  and  elegant  and  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  columns  of  Vimala  Shah's 
temple  on  Mount  Abu  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently examine.  In  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
temple  of  Achalesvara  is  a  "  kunda  "  (tank) 
called  Mandakini-kunda  or  Agni-kunda. 
The  waters  of  this  "  kunda "  are  supposed 
to  possess  the  same  efficacy  as  those  of  the 
Ganges;  hence  it  is  called  Mandakini-kunda. 
It  is  called  Agni-kunda  because  it  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  fire-pit  from  which  arose  the 
original  ancestors  of  the  four  principal  Raj- 
put families  of  the  modern  day. 

We  now  come  to  the  Dilwara  group  of 
temples.  There  are  many  small  villages  on 
Mount  Abu.  One  of  these  is  Dilwara, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north  of  the 
Station  of  Abu.  Dilwara  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  Deul-wara,"  "  deul "  meaning 
temples  and  "  wara "  a  locality  or  ward. 
"  Dilwara  "  thus  means  a  place  or  city  con- 
sisting of  temples.  The  grouping  together 
of  shrines  into  "  Cities  of  Temples "  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Jainas.  Neither  the 
Buddhists  nor  f.he  Hindus  possess  such  a 
group  of  temples  as  that  a*  Satrunjaya 
(Palitana)  or  at  Mount  Abu.  We  have  at 
the  latter  place  not  less  than  six  tefpples,  all 
belonging  to   the  Jaina  re^^'"".   of   which 
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five  are  of  the  S\  etambara  and  one  of  the 
Digambara    sect.     The    Digambari    temple 
has  no  architectural  pretensions  and  conse- 
quently does   not   deserve   even   a   passing 
notice     here.       Of     the     five     Svetambari 
temples,  the  most  important  are  the  temples 
of  Vimala  Shah  and  Tejapala.     The  remain- 
ing   three    are    the    temple    of    Santinatha, 
the  temple  of  Adinatha,  and  the  Chaumukha 
temple.     The  first  of  these,  viz.,  the  temple 
of  Santinatha,  is  an  insignificant  structure, 
exciting  no  interest.       The  temple  of  Adi- 
nath,     though    bigger    and    more    preten- 
tious, Creates  no  interest  at  all,  especially 
in    one    who    has    seen    those    of    Vimala 
Shah    and    Tejapala.      Such    is    not,    how- 
ever,    the     case     with     the     Chaumukha 
temple     (Fig.     8).       In     the     first     place, 
it     creates     some     iconographic     interest, 
because  it  contains  four  images  of  one  and 
the    same     Tirthankara     facing     the     four 
cardinal  directions,  the  Tirthankara,  in  this 
case,    being    Parsvanatha.      Secondly,     the 
architectural  efFect  of  the  temple  is  quite 
imposing,  it  being  massive  and  symmetrical, 
the  tessellated  pavement  of  the  porch  also 
adding  to  the  general  effect.       The  type  of 
the  structure  is  somewhat  peculiar,  having 
four  faces  ("  chaumukha  ")  each  opening  out 
on  a 'quadrangle.      This  is  a  characteristic 
development  of  the  Guzrat  style  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Jaina  builders.     This  pecu- 
liar arrangement  has  some  claims  to  be  called 
a  specially  "  Jaina  style,"  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  occur  in  connection  with  any  Brah- 
manical  temples.     The  Chaumukha  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  built  of  stones  that  were 
left    unused    after    building    the    principal 
temples  by  the  artisans,  and  is  hence  also 
called  the  artisans'  temple.     The  temples  of 
Vimala  Shah  and  Tejapala  will  next  claim  our 
attention.     It  will  be  useful  to  preface  our 
study  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  builders  of 
these  magnificent  monuments. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century 
A.D.  Mount  Abu  and  the  surrounding  country 
was  ruled  over  by  a  chief  called  Dhanduka, 
who  belonged  to  the  Paramara  family. 
Paramara,  we  know,  corresponds  to  the  pre- 
sent Rajput  clan  Painvar.  His  overlord 
was  Bhimaraja,  who  was  of  the  Chaulukya 
or  Solsvnaki  dynasty  founded  in  Guzrat  by 
Mulariija  about  941  A.D.     When  Bhimaraja 


(1022  to  1064  A.D.)  was  reigning  at  Anahila- 
pura    or    Anahilawada    (modern    Patm    in 
North  Guzrat),  some  friction  arose  bet\'een 
Dhanduka  and  Bhima,  and  to  escape  his  over- 
lord's anger  Dhanduka  fled  to  Dhar  and  took 
refuge  with  its  ruler,  Bhoja.     And  to  keep 
control  over  the  Paramara  territory,  Bhima 
sent  Vimala  Shah  to  Abu  as  his  Dandanayaka, 
or  commander  of  forces.    Vimala  Shah  was  a 
Porwar  Bania  (banker)  by  caste  and  Jaina 
by  religion.  According  to  the  popular  legend, 
Vimala  Shah  was  visited  in  his  dream  by  his 
family  goddess,  Ambika,   who  commanded 
him  to  build  near  her  shrine  a  temple  of 
Rishabhadeva,  the  first  Tirthankara.      But 
the  place  over  .which  the  shrine  of  Ambika 
stood    had  already  been  occupied  by  Brah- 
manical  temples,'  and  to  obtain  the  buildings 
site  from  the  Brahmans,  Vimala  Shah  had  to 
cover  it  with  gold  coins,  as  the  price  of  the 
acquisition.      The  site  was  purchased,  and 
the  temple  was  constructed  at  an  expense, 
we  are  told,  of  18  crores  and  53  lacs.     Ac- 
tording  to  Colonel  Tod  who  was  the   first 
European  to  visit  Mount  Abu,  Vimala  Shah's 
temple  is  "  the  most  superb  of  all  the  temples 
in  India,  and  there  is  not  an  edifice  besides 
the  Taj  Mahal  that  can  approach  it."     His 
temple  at  Mount  Abu  is  called  after  him, 
Vimala-Vasahi,  and  was  completed  in  A.D. 
1031.     It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  that 
the   image   of   Rishabhanath   was    installed 
immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  temple. 
A  part  of  this  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Mussalmans,    but    was    restored    by    two 
bankers,    Lalla    and    Bijar,    in    1321     A.D. 
during  the  reign  of  Chaukan  Maharao  Tej 
Singh.  To  Vimala  Shah  is  also  attributed  the 
splendid  group  of  temples  al  Kumbhariya  on 
the  Arasur  hill,  near  the  celebrated  Brah- 
manical  shrine  of  Amba  BhavaAi.     Tejapala 
was  also  a  Porwar  Bania  by  caste,  and  a 
Jaina  by  faith.     He  was,  like  his  brother, 
Vastupala,  a  minister  of  Virdadhavala,  who 
belonged    to    the    Vaghela    branch    of    the 
Solanaki  family  which  reigned  at  Dhola  in 
the  Ahmedabad  district  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency.    Vastupala  and  Tejapala  were  re- 
sidents of  Palan,   and  they  had,   as  Jaina 
records  go,  spent  about  372  crores  72  lacs  18 
thousand  and  8  hundred  in  works  of  reli- 
gious chaYity  and  public  utility.       We  also 
find      their      names      associated      with      a 
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magnificent  triple  temple  on  Mount  Girnar  in 
Kathiawar.  To  Tejapala  is  also  attributed 
the  restoration  of  many  Saiva  temples.  On 
Mount  Abu,  however,  Tejapala  built  the 
temple  in  memory  of  his  son  Luniga  and 
called  it  "  Luniga  Vasati."  The  temple 
itself  was  consecrated  in  1230  A.D.,  i.e.,  two 
centuries  after  the  date  of  Vimala  Shah's 
temple.  Sobhanadeva  is  the  name  of  the 
master  builder  who  was  commissioned  by 
Tejapala  to  carry  out  his  architectural  ambi- 
tions. This  temple-  was  damaged  by  the 
Mahomedans,  probably  during  the  raids  of 
AUauddin  Khiliji,  and  was  repaired,  along 
with  Vimala  Shah's  temple  in  1321  A.D.  by 
the  bankers  under  the  superintendence  of 
Pethada,  the  master  of  the  guild  of  archi- 
tects of  the  time. 

The  erection  of  the  temple  of  Neminath 
is  generally  associated  with  the  two  brothers, 
Tejapala  and  Vastupala,  although  the  in- 
scriptions only  ascribe  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment to  Tejapala.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Vastupala  had  a  very  active 
share  in  raising  this  monument.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  history,  Vastupala 
figures  more  in  contemporary  chronicles,  as 
the  most  generous  patron  of  all  the  arts  and 
a  prolific  builder  of  public  places  and  temples. 
His  deeds  are  sung  by  more  than  one  poet. 
He  was  himself  a  gifted  poet  and  his  fame 
travelled  to  all  parts  of  India  and  extracts 
from  his  poems  occur  in  many  anthologies. 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  poets,  the 
most  well-known  being  Arisinha,  Harihara, 
Jinnaharsa  and  Somesvara,  the  last  two 
of  whom  have  immortalized  their  patron 
and  his  deeds  in  eulogistic  poems  (Kirti- 
kaumudi  and  Vastupal-charita).  To 
Vastupala  is  also  attributed  the  build- 
ing of  thre^  great  libraries.  His  first 
outburst  of  poetry  took  the  form  of  a 
hymn  in  the  praise  of  Adinath  on  the  Satrun- 
jaya  Hills  on  his  first  visit  to  the  famous 
Jaina  temple  where  he  erected  a  shrine.  If 
we  do  not  accept  the  extravagant  statements 
of  his  bardic  chroniclers,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  that  the  number  of  temples  he 
built  or  restored  must  have  been  numerous 
According  to  one  account,  his  benefactions  to 
temples  and  shrines  numbered  forty- three. 
He  favoured  all  creeds  and  sects  "and  even 
restored  Saiva  temples  and  built  mosques  for 


Mahomedans.  Besides  the  temples  at 
Mount  Abu,  he  built  the  following  important 
temples:  (1)  Temple  of  Adinath  at  Dholka; 

(2)  The  Indramandapa  before  the  temple  of 
Adinatha  and  two  new  temples,  one  of  Nemi- 
nath and  one  of  Parsvanath,  at  Satrunjaya; 

(3)  Three  temples,  one  of  Parsvanath,  one  of 
Neminath,  and  a  remarkable  triple  temple 
dedicated  to  Mallinath  at  Girnar.  The  list 
of  temples  he  restored  is  too  long  to  recapi- 
tulate. Of  works  of  public  utility,  the 
number  of  tanks  for  drinking  water  and  rest- 
houses  attributed  to  him  are  numerous. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  study  the 
temples.  Externally  the  features  of  the 
temples  are  perfectly  plain  and  one  is  totally 
unprepared  for  the  splendour,  the  delicacy 
and  richness  of  the  carvings  and  ornaments 
which  decorate  the  interiors  and  which  will 
meet  the  stupefied  gaze  of  the  surprised 
visitor.  A  passing  familiarity  with  the 
general  arrangement  and  plans  of  the 
temples  is  an  instructive  introduction 
to  the  beauties  of  the  interior.  From 
the  plan  here  reproduced,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  general  arrangement 
in  both  the  temples  is  practically  the 
same,  except  in  the  placing  of  the  por- 
trait gallery  which  is  within  the  enclosure  in 
Tej  pal's  temple,  while  in  Vimala  Shah's 
temple  it  is  outside  the  principal  enclosure 
(prakara).  The  only  other  noticeable  differ- 
ence is  that  the  one  faces  the  north  and  the 
other  the  south.  Both  the  temples  repro- 
duce the  style  and  arangement  of  the  older 
temple  of  Neminath  at  Girnar  (Fergusson^ 
Indian  Architecture,  Vol.  II,  Woodcut 
No.  280).  Though  varying  in  minor  details 
the  arrangement  and  the  general  design  of 
construction  are  practically  identical,  and 
they  may  be  taken  to  represent  completely 
developed  and  typical  examples  of  Jaina 
temples  from  the  11th  century  onwards. 
Each  of  the  temples  stands  in  its  walled 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  main  cell 
(garva-griha)  with  the  image  of  the 
Tirthankara  to  whom  the  temple  is 
dedicated.  In  the  case  of  Vimala  Shah's 
temple,  the  shrine  contains  a  large  brazen 
image  of  Rishabhanath  or  Adinath,  the 
first  Tirthankara,  with  jewelled  eyes  and 
wearing  a  necklace  of  brilliants,  ^o  the 
shrine  is  attached  a  "  gudha  ^mandapA  "  or 
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closed  hall  with  two  side  porches.  In  the 
front  is  a  platform  which,  with  the  shrine 
and  the  closed  hall,  is  raised  three  steps 
above  the  surrounding  court  (Fig.  6).  In 
front  of  the  platform  is  a  "  sabhamandapa," 
or  assembly-hall,  supported  by  48  free-stand- 
ing pillars.  The  eight  central  of  these  pillars, 
again,  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  octagon 
supporting  a  dome.  The  octagonal  dome  is 
the  most  important  and  imposing  feature  of 
the  temple.  The  central  and  the  assembly- 
hall  are  enclosed  in  an  oblong  courtyard 
surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller 
pillars  forming  porticos  or  rather  corridors 
to  a  range  of  cells,  52  in  number.  The  cells 
with  the  colonnaded  passage  running  in  front 
of  them  are  situated  on  a  platform  slightly 
higher  than  the  assembly-hall.  In  each  of  the 
52  cells  are  installed  seated  images  of  Jinas. 
On  many  of  the  doors  of  these  cells  are  dona- 
tive inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  dated  a 
century  later  than  the  erection  of  the  main 
temple.  The  repetition  of  the  main  cell 
with  its  Tirthankara  in  the  surrounding 
minor  cells  may  be  an  architectural  symbol 
of  the  Jaina  theory  of  multiplicity  of  souls. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  motive  of 
this  arrangement,  it  has  offered  to  the  crafts- 
man a  very  admirable  opportunity  for 
devising  a  very  imposing  passage  of  circum- 
bulation  and  for  elaborate  decoration  of  a 
series  of  domes  which  are  placed  on  the 
pillars  facing  each  cell  round  the  corridor — 
the  two  longest  of  which  run  to  about  128 
feet.  Each  dome  is  ornamented  with 
decorations  which  are  different  from 
the  other  and  some  of  them  are  little 
masterpieces  of  their  kind.  The  surface 
of  the  ceilings  are  sculptured  with  in- 
cidents from  Jaina  mythologies,  prin- 
cipally from  stories  of  the  Satrunjaya 
Mahatmya  as  indicated  by  the  names 
engraved  beneath  them.  Some  of  the 
panels  are  devoted  to  representations  of 
Siva,  Vishnu,  Narasimha  and  other  Hindu 
deities.  Whether  we  consider  the  general 
effect  of  the  pillared  corridors  or  the 
detailed  embroideries  on  its  panels  and 
ceilings,  the  feeling  is  one  of  uniform  wonder 
at  the  magnificent  forms  which  the  Jains 
have  choseij  to  record  their  prayers  in  stone, 
finding  expression  for  them  in  a  language  of 
superb/richness    and    delicacy    which    the 


resources  of  Indian  Art  of  the  tiijie  could 
devise.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words- 
an  accurate  impression  of  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  this  long  "  pradakshina  "  in  the 
mystic  play  of  light  accentuated  here  and 
there  by  the  gleam  of  the  white  marble.  The 
accompanying  plates  will  help  us  to  realise 
to  a  certain  extent  the  beauty  of  these 
temples.  The  amount  of  ornamental  detail 
spread  over  these  shrines  in  the  minutely 
carved  decoration  of  ceilings,  pillars,  door- 
ways, panels  and  niches,  is  nothing  short  of 
marvellous.  The  crisp,*thin  and  translucent 
shell-like  treatment  of  the  marble  surpasses 
anything  seen  elsewhere  and  some  of  the 
designs  are  just  dreams  of  beauty. 

But  it  is  the  octagonal  assembly-hall 
terminating  in  a  magnificently  curved  dome 
which  forms  the  rriost  striking  and  beautiful 
feature  of  the  two  temples,  as  well  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  style. 
As  you  face  the  principal  shrine  from  the 
entrance,  the  Sabhamandapa  is  before  you 
with  its  intricate  forest  of  pillars  elaborately 
curved  and  ending  in  bracket  capitals.  Over 
these  a  series  of  upper  dwarf  columns  are 
placed  to  give  additional  height  to  the  pillars, 
and  on  these  upper  columns  rest  the  great 
beams  or  architraves.  Each  capital  has 
four  bracket  struts  from  which  spring  orna- 
mental arches,  or  toranas,  touching  the 
centres  of  the  beams  above,  the  remaining 
two  brackets  supporting  dancing  figures. 
The  octagonal  architraves  develop  into  a 
circular  cornice,  richly  carved,  which  support 
the  dome,  which  can  be  well  studied  from 
the  detailed  photographs  illustrated  in  photo- 
gravure (p.  11).  The  domes  are  undoubtedly 
the  pride  of  the  Dilwara  temples.  The  curve 
of  the  domes  is  broken  and  relieved  by  a 
graduated  series  of  ribs  de':orated  with 
various  derivatives  of  lotus-shapes — while 
the  centre  of  the  dome  develops  into  a  lotus 
pendant  of  exquisite  design  and  workman- 
ship. An  important  feature  of  the  dome  is 
a  series  of  sixteen  large  female  figures 
standing  on  brackets  and  arranged  in  a 
circle,  each  figure  representing  a  "  Vidya- 
devi  "  or  "  Sasan^evi  "  of  the  Tirthankara. 
They  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Saktis  of 
tantric  deities.  Each  devi  is  known  by  the 
symbols  she  carries,  whilie  on  a  few  of  them 
their  names  are  engraved.     The  introduction 
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of  the  female  figures,  no  doubt  dictated  by 
the  Jaina  donator  of  the  temples,  has  been 
made  very  skilfully.  For  although  the  figures 
themselves  are  not  very  artistic  specimens  of 
sculpture,  they  are  cleverly  woven  into  the 
composition  and  fit  in  very  easily  into  the 
decorative  schemes,  providing  a  useful  foil 
to  the  other  ornaments,  helping  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  continuous  decorative 
figures. 

It  is,  however,  the  singular  ornament 
pendant  which  forms  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  feature  of  the  entire  composition 
and  will  appropriate  the  attention  of  all 
visitors.  Its  many  intricate  ornamentations 
may  be  studied  in  the  details  afforded  in 
plate  opposite  (Fig.  1).  This  special 
form  of  ornament  has.  been  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  class  of  temples  erected  by 
the  Jainas  during  the  eleventh  century — 
though  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
domed  assembly-hall  with  its  pillared  porch 
is  an  ticipated  in  the  Sun-temple  at  Mudhera 
erected  six  years  before  Vimala  Shah's  temple 
at  Mount  Abu.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  style  of  architecture  and  particularly 
the  many  details  of  the  ornaments  and 
decorative  lintels  and  toranas  (the  angular 
struts  springing  from  the  lower  capitals) 
have  been  derived  from  wooden  originals. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  details 
— particularly  the  decorative  arches,  the 
"  toranas  " — are  directly  borrowed  from 
wooden  specimens.  In  Guzrat  there  existed  a 
very  fine  and  well-developed  style  of  wooden 
architecture.  But  it  is  now  impossible  to 
trace  the  derivation  of  the  style  of  the  Dil- 
wara  temples  from  any  existing  specimens 
of  wooden  architecture.  We  have,  no  doubt, 
an  example  of  a  somewhat  similar  ceiling 
carried  out  ifi  wood  in  the  temple  of  Vadi 
Parsvanath  at  Anahilawada,  but  the  latter 
temple  was  not  built  before  1594  A.  D.  and 
hence  cannot  be  taken  to  be  the  prototype 
in  wood  from  which  the  temples  at  Abu 
could  be  taken  to  have  been  translated  into 
stone.  It  is  possible  that  the  craftsmen  who 
built  these  temples  had  developed  their  skill 
by  previous  exercises  in  wood  which  gave 
them  courage  to  attempt  such  a  difficult 
medium.  But  the  history  of  Indian  crafts- 
manship precludes  any  supposition.of  stone- 
architecture    of    this    class    being    derived 


directly  from  wooden  predecessors.  The 
training  and  tradition  of  Indian  builders 
have  been  to  work  in  more  than  one 
material  simultaneously,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  one  medium  preceding  the  other. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  peculiar 
style,  there  is  evidence  that  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  and  spread  over  a  wide  area,  at 
least  as  far  down  as  Ambarnath  near 
Kalyan  (Bombay)  where  we  have  a  similar 
temple  erected  in  1060  A.  D. 

To  return  to  our  study  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  assembly-halls.  It  is  usual  to  compare 
the  effect  of  the  domical  ceilings  with  those 
of  Gothic  cathedrals.  Indeed,  all  writers 
who  have  recorded  their  impressions  have 
not  omitted  to  refer  to  the  supposed  analogy 
with  Gothic  architecture.  Fergusson's  re- 
marlcs  are  worth  quoting:  "In  the  centre 
of  the  dome  is  a  pendant  of  most  exquisite 
beauty;  the  whole  is  in  white  marble  and 
finished  with  a  delicacy  of  detail  and  appro- 
priateness of  ornament  which  is  probably 
unsurpassed  by  any  similar  example  to 
be  found  anywhere  else.  Those  intro- 
duced by  the  Gothic  architects  in  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel  in  Westminster,  or  at 
Oxford,  are  coarse  and  clumsy  in  com- 
parison. It  is  difficult  by  any  means  of 
illustration  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  extreme  beauty  and  delicacy  of  these 
pendant  ornaments "  (History  of  Indian 
Architecture,  Vol.  II,  p.  41).  Colonel  Tod  has 
expressed  himself  in  somewhat  similar 
language:  "Although  it  has  some  analogy 
to  the  corbeille  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  most  florid  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  that  can  be  compared  with  this 
in  richness.  Its  form  is  cylindrical,  about 
three  feet  in  length,  and  where  it  drops  from 
the  ceiling  it  appears  like  a  cluster  of  the 
half  disclosed  lotus,  whose  cups  are  so  thin, 
so  transparent  and  so  accurately  wrought, 
that  it  fixes  the  eye  in  admiration  "  (Travels 
in  Western  India,  p.  106-09).  While  every 
one  will  endorse  the  eulogy  lavished  on  the 
skill  of  the  decorations  of  these  hanging 
clusters,  the  analogy  with  features  of 
Gothic  architecture  is  not  very  close.  The 
spirit  behind  these  architectural  forms  at 
Mount  Abu  is  undoubtedly  akVn  to  that 
which  inspires  the  Gothic  cathedrai^,  but  it 
is     futile     to     look     for     any     fundamental 
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similarities  with  the  forms  and  structures  of 
Gothic  architecture  except  in  minor  and  in- 
essential features.  The  outstanding 
similarity  in  the  two  styles  is  afforded  by 
the  peculiar  inequality  between  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  temple  which  is  also  a 
very  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Gothic 
cathedrals.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Gothic 
style  imposes  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior  to 
the  interior  of  the  building.  This  remark 
applies  with  greater  force  to  the  Jaina 
temples  at  Mount  Abu.  For  while  the  fly- 
ing buttresses  and  the  intricate  profusion  of 
struts  and  stays  and  pinnacles  of  mediaeval 
cathedrals  in  Europe  offer  mysterious  effects 
in  sky  lines,  the  exteriors  of  the  temples  of 
Mount  Abu  have  not  the  least  pretensions  to 
any  architectural  effect.  The  low  domes 
and  lower  sikharas  of  these  Jaina  temples 
have  the  most  uninviting  and  bald  effect, 
which  is  due  to  the  architects  concentrating 
their  designs  wholly  upon  the  interior  of  the 
temples.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  cite 
examples  of  such  complete  sacrifice  of  the 
exterior  features  of  a  temple  to  the 
necessities  of  its  interior  designs.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  sacrifice  has  been  justi- 
fied. It  is  difficult  to  cite  any  example  of 
such  richly  decorated  interiors  which  could 
rival  the  Dilwara  temples.  The  imposing 
effect  produced  by  these  surface  ornaments 
must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
kind  of  beauty  which  is  produced  by  clever 
spacing  and  by  juxtaposition  of  masses  in 
proportions  that  give  pleasure  to  the  sight. 
The  architecture  of  these  Jaina  temples  is 
not  certainly  of  that  order.  And,  if  we  can 
free  ourselves  for  a  time  from  the  enchant- 
ment of  its  elaborate  trappings  and 
superficial  embroideries  to  peer  behind  its 
magic  veil — to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  naked 
integrity  of  its  forms, — we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  of  the  exact  logic  of 
its  expression.  As  soon  as  we  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  blandishments  of  its  fairy 
decorations,  we  begin  to  realise  that  orna- 
ment, as  such,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
principal  part  or  the  essence  of  architecture. 
It  has  to  be  judged  by  the  logic  of  its  cons- 
truction and  by  the  integrity  of  its  forms, 
stripped  of**fll  its  surface  decorations  and 
plastic  figures  of  speech.  Nothing  should  be 
introduced      in      architecture      for      mere 


ornament,  and  the  effect  depends  quite  as 
much  on  the  satisfaction  the  eye  receives 
from  the  way  in  which  the  structure  explains 
itself  visibly  as  from  the  agreeable  propor- 
tion and  picturesqueness  of  the  design. 
Judged  by  the  reasons  of  construction  and 
the  laws  of  proportion,  there  are  many 
features  of  the  Abu  temples  which  can 
hardly  escape  criticism.  The  most  obvious 
one  is  the  lack  of  any  constructional  function 
in  the  decorative  "  toranas "  (arches) 
between  the  central  pilldrs  of  the  Sabhaman- 
dapa.  In  the  medium  of  wood  the  "  toranas  " 
might  be  taken  to  help  to  keep  the  pillars  in 
position,  but  there  is  no  justification  for 
them  in  the  marble  pillars.  To  Mr.  Henry 
Cousens,  the  late  Superintendent  of  the 
Archaeological  Surrey,  Western  Circle,  is  due 
the  credit  of  recording  a  sound  criticism  of 
the  architecture  of  these  temples.  In  his 
Report  for  the  year  1901,  Mr.  Cousens  has 
remarked:  "Though  the  detail  work  of  these 
temples  is  exquisite,  and  the  designs  are  not 
only  novel  in  their  treatment  but  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  yet  the  setting  of  the 
work  is  at  fault.  The  general  outlines  of 
the  buildings  are  not  in  the  best  proportions. 
Such  large  domes  as  these  two  principal  ones 
of  Vimala  Shah's  and  Tejapala's  temples  are 
set  too  squat;  they  require  greater  height. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  pillars,  they  should  have 
been  much  taller."  This  criticism  is  justi- 
fied as  regards  the  mandapa  of  Vimala  Shah's 
temple  rather  than  that  of  Tejapal's,  the 
pillars  of  which  are  loftier  in  height.  Mr. 
Cousens'  criticism  of  the  position  of  ceilings 
of  the  corridors  is,  however,  difficult  to  meet. 
"  The  corridor  ceilings  are  specially  too  low, 
and  the  unnecessarily  heavy  massive  beams 
do  not  improve  them  (vide  Fig.  4). 
These  beautifully  executed  ceiling  panels, 
many  fitted  with  delicate  gossamer 
traceries,  are  stowed  away  in  the  deep-set 
bays  between  a  multitudinous  arrangement 
of  heavy  deep  beams.  Owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  latter,  one  small  panel  only  can  be  satis- 
factorily viewed  at  a  time  (Fig.  7),  and  that 
only  by  standing  immediately  underneath  it 
and  straining  one's  neck  to  see  it,  as  it  hangs 
but  three  or  four  feet  above  the  head.  The 
adjoining  bays  are  almost  entirely  cut  off 
from  view  by  the  heavy  deep  beams. 
Had    half    the    thickness    of    these    beams 
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been  buried  in  the  roof  above,  the 
panels  and  beams  would  have  merged 
into  one  general  ceiling,  which  would 
not  look,  as  it  does,  made  up  of  samples 
dropped  into  deep  bo.ed  cotnpartments." 
The  short  height  of  the  ceilings  can  be  ex- 
plained, but  cannot  be  justified.  The 
corridor  of  Vimala  Shah's  temple  was  built 
much  later  than  the  main  shrine  and  its 
height  was  determined  long  ago  by  the 
height  of  the  central  shrine  and  the  as- 
sembly-hall. But  the  limitation  could  have 
been  compensated,  as  Mr.  Cousens  suggests, 
by  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  beamns  so 
as  to  expose  the  ceilings  to  a  general  view 
now  obstructed  by  the  deep.  bays. 

To  the  visitors  to  the  pilgrimages  of 
art — the  Sabhamandapa  auld  the  corridors  of 
the  temples  appropriate  more  attention 
than  the  shrine  itself  where  the  main 
images  are  located,  one  of  which  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2.  The  corridors  and 
the  Sabhamandapa  are  treated  with  utter 
indifference  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  frequent  these  temples.  "  Scores  of 
pilgrims  go  in  and  out  of  these  shrines, 
having  come  from  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  land  to  this  holy  "  tirtha,"  who  seldom 
look  about  them  at  all  and  pass  by  all  this 
beautiful  work  without  heeding  it.  They 
go  straight  to  the  shrine,  perform  the 
necessary  rites  and  walk  out  again.  The 
fact  that  the  temple  is  constructed  of  white 
marble  might  dawn  upon  some  of  them,  but 
the  beauty  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms 
into  which  its  ornamental  detail  is  so  cun- 
ningly wrought  appeals  to  them  in  vain." 
To  one  more  sensitive  to  aesthetic  appeal  the 
delicate  lotus  petal  string  course,  of  the 
basement  mouldings  of  the  shrine  (Fig.  3), 
will  offer  more  attraction  than  the  shrine 
itself.  The  only  other  noticeable  feature  of 
the  temples  is  the  portrait  gallery  of  the 
donators.  In  the  temple  of  Vimala  Shah,  this 
gallery  is  situated  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  main  shrine,  and  contains  ten  statues 
of  elephants,  on  each  of  them  was  seated  a 
figure  on  a  rich  "  hauda  "  behind  the  driver. 
These  represented  Vimala  Shah  and  his 
family  in  procession  to  the  temple,  but  the 
figures  have  been  destroyed  during  Maho- 
medan  invasion.  The  portrait  gallery 
attached  to  Tejpal's  temple  is  illustrated  in 


Fig.  5.  The  elephants  with  their  rich 
trappings  are  sculptured  with  exquisite 
precision.  Behind  the  elephants  are  ten 
slabs,  each  with  a  male  and  one  or  more 
female  figures  on  it.  These  are  representa- 
tions of  the  donators  who  were  riding  on 
the  elephants  together  with  their  wives. 
Two  of  the  slabs  represent  the  two  brothers 
and  their  wives — of  Vastupala  with  Lalita 
Devi  and  Wiruta  Devi  and  of  Tejapala  and 
Anupama.  In  building  this  temple  the 
brothers  have  not  only  exchanged  their 
perishable  wealth  for  an  immortal  name,  but 
immortalized  the  name  of  more  than  one 
member  of  their  family.  The  names  of 
their  relatives  are  engraved  in  the  small 
niches  (jinalaya)  of  which  there  are  fifty* 
two  here,  and  each  niche  was  built  for  a 
distinct  personage. 

On  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
two  temples,  critics  have  expressed  different 
opinions.  Fergusson  has  found  it  difficult 
to  decide  which  should  bear  the  palm.  Very 
few  people  will,  however,  differ  from  Tod's 
estimation.  Referring  to  the  temple  of 
Tejapala  he  remarks:  "  The  design  and  exe- 
cution of  this  shrine  and  all  its  accessories 
are  on  the  model  of  the  preceding,  which, 
however,  as  a  whole,  it  surpasses.  It  has 
more  simple  majesty,  the  fluted  columns 
sustaining  the  munduff  (hall)  are  loftier, 
and  the  vaulted  interior  is  fully  equal  to  the 
other  in  richness  of  sculpture  and  superior 
to  it  in  execution,  which  is  more  free  and  in 
finer  taste." 

We  have  begun  by  suggesting  that  the 
architecture  of  the  Dilwara  temples  is  not 
the  expression  of  any  special  necessities  of 
Jaina  religion.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Jains  adopted  existing  styles  rather  them 
originated  any  new  styles.  And  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  glean  from  the  group  of 
temples  on  Mount  Abu  any  contributions 
which  we  may  consider  as  due  to  Jaina 
inspiration.  To  one  endowed  with  a  special 
degree  of  assthetic  imagination,  the  use  of 
the  material — the  sparkling  white  marble 
which  contributes  to  such  a  magnificent 
effect — may  be  taken  to  symbolize  the  Jaina 
theory  of  the  purity  of  soul.  The  function 
of  Jaina  ritual  is  to  purify  the  -soul  of  the 
"  dirt  of  human  actions "  until'  ^the  soul 
shines  resplendent,  all  pure  and  powerful. 
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And  in  the  gleam  of  its  white  marble  we 
may  fancy  an  embodiment  of  this  doctrine. 
Again,  the  purity  of  contemplation  in  Jaina 
theology  is  suggested  by  the  word  "  sukla  " 
(white)  and  may  have  suggested  the  use 
of  the  white  marble  for  the  temples.  If 
Jainism  had  suggested  the  material  for  this 
monument,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
suggested  the  form  for  the  structure.  And 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  religious  faith  of  its 
builders  found  pleasure  in  expressing  itself 
in  the  supreme  and  unstinted  magnificence 
of  its  decorations.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  any  sect  making  such  superbly 
magnificent  places  of  worship  for  locating 
its  deities.  The  Jain  builders  can  well  claim, 
with  the  French  mediaeval  builders,  to 
call  themselves  "  logeurs  du  bon  Dieu."      If 


they  did  not  devise  any  special  language, 
any  new  style  of  architectural  expression, 
they  have  certainly  improved  the  existing 
form  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  its  expression 
by  moulding  the  current  speech  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  religious  faith,  which  at  this 
particular  place  was  pledged  to  exuberant 
embellishments  never  to  be  surpassed  even 
by  its  own  adherents.  Indeed,  Jain  builders 
have  never  been  able  to  over-reach  the 
extravagant  magnificence  of  the  Abu 
temples.  But  if  the  faith  that  found 
utterance  in  such  exquisite  prayers  in  stone 
has  (lagged  or  become  less  dynamic,  the 
legacy  that  it  has  left  to  posterity  is  indeed 
rich  and  of  Extraordinary  value  and 
magnificence. 


IV.  -INDIAN  ART  IN  SIAM. 

By  E.  A.  VORETZSCH.* 


THE  influence  cf  Indian  Art  in  the  other 
Asiatic  centres  of  culture  has  been  the 
subject  of  special  study  during  the  last 
few  years.  There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at 
it  when  we  consider  how  it  was  not  very  long 
ago  that  in  the  long  history  of  great  Indian 
Art  the  short  span  that  people  call  the 
Gandhara  period  was  looked  upon  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  Indian  Art,  because  it 
came  nearest  to  the  European  classical  ideal 
of  beauty.  When  the  Occident  first  began 
to  emancipate  itself  from  the  dominating  and 
all-engrossing  belief  hitherto  held  in  an  ex- 
ternal ideal  of  beauty  when  the  beauty  behind 
appearances  was  discovered,  then  the 
immensity  and  magnitude  of  Indian  Art  re- 
vealed itself  to  its  gaze,  and  the  ramifications 
and  influence  of  this  art  in  other  countries 
came  to  be  studied.  Much,  indeed,  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction,  although 
we  think  that  as  yet  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient enquiry  into  that  great  influence  which 
Indian  Art  has  exercised  upon  Chinese  and 
Japanese  figurative  sculpture.  As  compared 
with  the  strong  pulsation  of  the  Indian  spirit 
of  the  purest  transcendentalism  which  we 
discover  in  Chinese  grave-monuments  and  in 
the  early  Budcjttiist  bronzes,  the  discovery  of 


the  influence  of  Indian  Art  in  Turkestan, 
which  we  owe  to  the  expedition  of  Messrs. 
Grunwedel,  Von  Le  Coq,  Stein  and  Pelliot, 
dwindles  into  insignificance.  The  quest  of 
the  influence  of  Indian  Art  in  so  distant  a 
country  as  China  has  at  last  overtaken  the 
countries  lying  nearer  the  Indian  continent, 
viz.,  Siam,  the  present  French  and  Indo- 
China,  and  the  Sunda  Islands. 

With  regard  to  what  relates  to  Siam,  a 
national  art  has  so  well  developed  in  this 
country — an  art  which  at  the  present  day  has 
separated  itself  distinctly  from  all  the  other 
arts  of  the  neighbouring  countries:  its  ori- 
gin, its  roots  lie  in  Indian  Art.  As  in  all 
other  countries,  in  Siam,  art  has  followed 
religion.  Buddhism,  however,  must  have 
been  flowing  into  Siam  from  India  from  the 
time  of  Asoka  (273-232  B.C.)  onwards  and 
far  on  into  the  first  millennium  after  Christ. 
If  we  take  the  time  of  Asoka  as  the  first 
period  when  the  wave  of  Buddhism  flowed 
into  Siam,  then  the  Gandhara  period  is  to  be 
recognised  as  sending  forth  the  second,  the 
Gupta  empire  (about  350-650  A.D.)  the 
third,  and  the  influx  from  Ceylon  in  the 
thirteenth  century  has  to  be  regarded  as  its 
fourth    great    wave.     The    paths    that    the 


*  Tranriated  for  the  author  from  the  original  article  in  German  by  Prof.  Haran   Chunder    Chakladar 
of  the  Calcutta  University. 
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stream  followed  are  likewise  fourfold:  it 
came  by  land  through  Assam  and  Burma  into 
northern  Siam,  and  by  sea  through  Bengal 
and  Orissa  from  the  Madras  coast,  and  ulti- 
mately from  Ceylon  through  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  valley  of  the  Menam.  It 
is  interesting  to  enquire  which  period  of 
Indian  Art  has  exercised  the  most  enduring 
influence  on  the  art  of  Siam,  and  what  was 
the  broadest  road  by  which  Indian  Art 
reached  Siam.  This  is  without  doubt  the 
period  of  Gupta  Art,  and  the  main  path 
followed  was  probably  the  northern  one  by 
land. 

One  finds,  indeed,  in  Siamese  Art  a 
beautiful  concord  with  Asokan  age  and  in- 
teresting connections  with  the  Greco- 
Buddhist  Art,  but  in  nefther  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  we  discover  a  source  with  the  same 
title  as  Gupta  Art  for  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  national  Siamese  Art,  viz.,  the 
art  of  the  empire  of  Sukothai-Savankolok 
(750-1100). 

We  have  only  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
splendid  creations  of  the  Gupta  period,  like 
the  standing  Buddha  in  white  sandstone  ex- 
cavated at  Sarnath,  the  standing  Buddha  of 
the  Mathura  Museum,  or  the  large  and  state- 
ly standing  bronze  Buddha  excavated  at 
Sultangung,  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  at  Birmingham,  by  a  sad  mis- 
fortune at  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  to 
compare  with  them  the  best  productions  of 
the  Sukothai-Savankolok  period,  to  dis- 
cover the  close  affinity  between  the  arts  of 
the  two  empires.  While  the  art  of  the 
Guptas  has  become  known  through  numer- 
ous illustrations,  that  of  the  flourishing 
period  of  Siamese  Art  has,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  been  treated  only  in  a  step- 
motherly fashion,  and  on  that  account  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  consider  here  a  few 
more  illustrations  of  that  flourishing  period 
of  Siamese  Art. 

In  Fig.  1  we  illustrate  a  fragment  of  a 
head  which  is  represented  there  in  almost  its 
natural  size.  The  custom  of  employing 
small  figures  for  the  decoration  of  places  of 
art  has  been  derived  from  India.  Already  in 
the  Gandhara  period  was  this  custom  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  regions  where  that  art 
'dominated.  As  is  well  known,  k  spread  it- 
self through  Chinese  Turkestan  to  farther 


East.  With  regard  to  its  extension  into 
Siam  we  are  not  sufficiently  well  informed. 
At  any  rate,  to  judge  from  the  variety  of  its 
disguises,  it  could  not  have  been  very  little. 
The  head  lying  before  us  might  be  a  long 
figure  and  may  not  be  dated  later  than  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century.  One  of  the 
finest  bronze  Buddha-heads  of  the  Sukothai 
period  is  represented  in  illustration  2.  It 
comes  from  old-Sukothai  and  is  cast  in  the 
cire  perdue  process;  the  background  is  of 
suitable  strength,  4-8  mm.  thick.  It  shows 
faint  traces  of  chiselling.  The  nose  is 
slightly  bent,  the  eyes  are  cast  downwards, 
the  ears  are  pointed  above;  on  the  stereo- 
typed long  earlaps  is  indicated  a  cut  for  a 
ear-pendant.  The  knots  of  hair  are  well- 
modelled  and  of  befitting  size.  The  com- 
position of  the  bronze  of  this  head  has  been 
ascertained  as  follows  by  analysis  by  Pro- 
fessor Sebelien,  the  head  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  Norwegian  Agricultural 
High  School  at  Aas  in  Norway: — Copper, 
82.54  per  cent.;  tin,  11.92  per  cent.;  lead, 
2.81  per  cent.;  iron,  0.30  per  cent.;  zinc,  0.95 
per  cent.;  nickel,  0.12  per  cent.,  besides  clear 
traces  of  antimony,  but  on  the  other  hand  no 
gold,  silver  or  cobalt.  The  mixture  of  copper 
and  tin  is  the  normal  composition  of  the 
bronze  of  classical  statues.  The  little  lead 
and  zinc  contained  are  without  doubt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  impurities  of  the 
imperfectly  purified  metals,  just  as  the 
traces  of  iron,  nickel  and  antimony  do  not, 
of  course,  represent  any  intentional  alloying. 

A  head  akin  to  the  above  is  given  in 
illustration  3.  Unfortunately  it  was  much 
damaged  by  fire.  It  shows  a  peculiar  oblong 
form  of  the  head.  Moreover,  the  retreating 
forehead,  the  long  nose  hanging  down  upon 
the  upper  lip,  and  the  heavy  dangling  swing- 
ing ears  impart  to  it  an  individuality  which 
is  met  with  in  old  Egyptian  sculptures. 
This  is  also  cast  in  a  cire  perdue  process  of 
founding  cast  very  thick  (4  to  7  mm.) ;  it 
comes  from  Savankolok.  The  analysis  of 
the  bronze  of  this  head  we  owe  also  to  the 
courtesy  of  Professor  Sebelien;  its  composi- 
tion is  as  follows: — Copper,  75.80  per  cent.; 
tin,  16.36  per  cent.;  silver,  0.31  per  cent.; 
lead,  5.26  per  cent.  ^-^^ 

We  must  place  the  figure  of'^e  sedent 
Buddha  which  is  given  in  illustration  4  at 
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the  end  of  the  Sukothai-Savankolok  period. 
The  statue  was  found  in  Wat-Pent- 
chamopopitr  in  Bangkok.  It  is  one  of 
those  bronzes  which  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  body  come  very  near  to 
the  Indian  conception.  Here  the  trunk 
and  the  limbs  are  treated  in  a  completely 
idealistic  and  secondary  manner  ;  the 
transcendental,  the  spirit  which  informs 
the  body,  is  the  essential.  It  is  not 
Sakyamuni  who  is  a  man  and  resembles 
man,  but  it  is  the  incomprehensible  and  the 
supernatural  that  surrounds  him  and 
streams  forth  from  him  which  is  the  parti- 
cular motive  of  the  presentation.  Therefore, 
the  artist  renounces  the  physical  details  in 
the  representation  of  the  body.  The  body 
is  only  the  veil,  the  limbs  only  the  "antennae" 
through  which  the  soul  feels  and  per- 
ceives another  world.  In  our  illustra- 
tion this  immateriality  of  the  body  has 
been  expressed  very  well  in  the  profile 
of  the  right  arm.  It  may  be  asked 
how  the  Indian  artist  could  have  come 
to  make  a  divergence  from  the  natural  form. 
And  the  following  reasons  may  at  least 
appear  probable.  In  the  East  and  Ceylon, 
India,  Siam,  and  China  the  naked  body  is  a 


somewhat  familiar  sight.  Its  plastic 
representation,  therefore,  hardly  attracts  the 
artist.  He  uses  the  human  body  for  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Master  and  his  disciples, 
that  is  to  say,  a  personage  superior  to  a 
human  being;  therefore,  he  must  be  regarded 
as  of  extraordinary  type,  having  a  super- 
human body  and  not  true  to  nature  as  seen 
and  known  by  physical  sight,  but  a  godly 
frame, — something  higher  than  man,  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  earth  and  has  nothing 
of  the  grossness  of  the  earth.  On  that 
account  he  idealises  the  body  and  models 
him  in  a  smooth  form  without  the  coarseness 
or  the  "  brutality  "  of  muscles ;  such  a  body 
is  only  a  cover  for  the  fine  soul  of  the  Buddha 
of  whom  the  Bodhisattva  type  was  the 
human  form — in  its  transition  into  the 
metaphysical. 

In  later  times  was  developed,  as  is  well 
known,  in  India,  a  strict  canon  (sastras)  for 
the  representation  of  the  deity,  and, 
probably  following  on  the  Sinhalese  Sastras, 
in  Siam  also,  by  degrees  a  severe  and  strict 
imitation  of  the  conception  has  been 
developed.  A  discussion  of  the  matter  by 
means  of  illustrations  may,  perhaps,  be 
reserved  for  a  later  issue. 


V.-A    MINIATURE    FROM    KANGRA. 

By  M.  N.  SETT. 


ONE  of  the  most  absorbing  topics  of 
Rajput  Painting,  particularly  of  the 
Kangra  school,  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Krishna  Lila,  or  the  sports  and  dalliance  of 
Krishna  with  Radha  and  the  milkmaids 
of  Brindavan.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  these  subjects  are  inspired  by  the 
Bhagavata-purana,  made  popular  in 
Northern  India  by  its  vernacular  version 
in  the  Prema  sagara  (Ocean  of  Love). 
Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  subjects 
met  with  in  the  paintings  of  the  Kangra 
school  have  no  place  in  the  Bhagavata- 
purana  or  the  Prema  sagara.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  great  body  of  Hindu  literature,  having 
its  root  in  the  Bhakti  cult,  which  made 
Vaishanavism  in  its  erotic  phases  very 
popular  in  N&rthern  India,  penetrating  rural 
life  and  thought  and  inspiring  all  forms  of 
folk-art.  But  even  this  literature,  always 
characterized    by    a    highly    romantic    and 


idyllic  flavour,  fails,  in  many  cases,  to  furnish 
the  literary  parallels  to  many  episodes  of 
Krishna  Lila  which  the  artists  of  Kangra 
have  loved  to  depict  in  their  little  miniatures. 
One  of  such  subjects  is  the  very  well-known 
and  popular  theme  known  as  "  Tambula- 
seva,"  (the  offering  of  the  betel  leaf),  an 
example  of  which  is  reproduced  in  colour 
on  the  opposite  page  from  a  Kangra  picture 
in  Mr.  Manuk's  collection,  on  which  we  were 
permitted  to  draw  in  our  last  number.  The 
size  of  the  original  picture  here  reproduced 
is  8  inches  by  6  inches. 

A  somewhat  different  version  of  the 
identical  theme  treated  in  a  rather  archaic 
fashion  is  illustrated  in  Dr.  Coomaraswamy's 
Rajput  Painting.  Vol.  II,  Plate  XXXII.  In 
the  latter  example  Krishna  is  almost  an  icon 
and  the  offe,ring  is  in  the  nature  of  a  religious 
service  by  the  worshipper.  In  our  picture 
here  reproduced,  it  is  the  representation  of 


a  lover  and  her  beloved.  In  Vaishnava 
theology  the  highest  conception  of  the 
Divine  is  human.  And  the  relationship 
of  the  human  with  the  Divine  has  been 
understood  and  interpreted  in  terms  of 
human  passions  and  human  actions. 
This  has  led  to  the  idea  that  "  it  is 
the  same  for  a  god  as  for  a  man,"  and  to 
various  anthropomorphic  forms  of  worship 
in  which  the  deity  is  understood  to  be  pleased 
with  the  same  things  that  please  man.  This 
doctrine  of  the  *'  atma-vat-seva  " — that  is  to 
say,  service  according  to  human  standard  and 
according  to  human  needs  and  cravings — 
is  well  imbedded  in  all  Vaeshnava  forms  of 
worship.  This  imaging  of  the  Divine  in 
human  forms  is  an  *^ntithesis  of  the 
other  doctrine  which  enjoins  "  Devo 
bhutva  devam  yajet,"  "  You  cannot  wor- 
ship god  without  first  becoming  god." 
But  this  latter  doctrine  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  phase  of  mediaeval  Vaish- 
navism  which  accepted  the  everyday  tvorld 
and  the  inner  experience  of  every  man 
as  the  fullest  possible  revelation  of  Divinity. 
And  it  is  this  attempt  to  realise  god  in  man 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  all  Vaishnava 
poets  and  a  large  section  of  Rajput  painters. 
Indeed,  the  parallelism  of  poetry  with 
pictorial  art  is  so  near  that  it  is  possible, 
in  almost  every  case,  to  find  a  poetical 
text  exactly  illustrating  a  particular  picture. 
In  fact,  both  the  poets  and  the  artists  appear 
to  have  been  engaged  in  interpreting  identi- 
cal ideas.  Hence  we  often  find  in  many 
Kangra  pictures  a  direct  echo  of  many 
Bengalee  lyrics  of  Vidyapati  and  Chandidas 
whose  works  could  not  possibly  have  been 
current  in  the  Punjab.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  much  easier  to  pick  out,  at  random, 
from  the  minor  Vaishnava  poets  of  Bengal, 
passages  which  will  fit  in  exactly  with  the 
idea  illustrated  in  our  picture  of  "  Tambula- 
seva."  We  will  give  here  only  two  quota- 
tions from  the  Prayers  of  Narattom  Das 
Thakur  : — 

"  Shyam-gori  ange  diva  chandaner 

gandhaj 

Chamar    dhulava    kave    herava    mukha- 

chandra  jj 

Ganthiya  rnalatir-mala  diva  dohar  galej 

Adhare  tuliya  diva  karpura  tambule!!  " 
"  To  the  body  of  Shyama  and  his  fair  consort 


will  I  offer  the  scent  of  the  sandal-paste. 
Oh!  when  shall  I  see  their  moon- face  and 
fan  them  with  fly-whisk,  weave  a  garland 
of  malati  to  place  it  round  their  necks,  and 
reach  to  their  lips  the  betel  leaf  scented 
with  camphor?"     Again  : — 

"  Kanaka  samputa  kari  karpura  tambula 
bhari  yogaiva  donhar  badane." 
(Sadhaka  kanthahar,  pp.  108  and  120). 
"  Will  fill  my  cpp  of  gold  with  betel  leaves 
scented  with  camphor  with  which  to  serve 
their  lips."  The  offering  of  the  betel  leaf 
is  in  some  sects  an  important  part  of  the 
daily  ritualistic  service  to  Krishna  (Bhandar- 
kar:  Vaishnavism,  Saivism  and  minor 
religious  systems,  1913,  p.  81.  Compare 
also  verse  21,  sarga  11,  of  "  Srikrishna 
Vabamritam  "  by  Visva  Nath  Chakarvarty, 
Vrindavan  edition,  p.  287).  But  of  course 
in  our  picture  the  idea  of  a  religious  service 
is  entirely  absent.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  lover 
offering  a  gift  of  love  to  her  sweetheart. 
And  if  we  can  ignore  for  the  moment  the 
traditional  blue  skin  of  Krishna — the  symbol 
of  his  superhuman  character, — there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  picture  which  will  dis- 
count the  essentially  humanistic  presenta- 
tion of  a  human  subject.  And  those  who 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  this  image 
of  human  love  as  the  symbol  of  the  soul's 
intercourse  with  the  Divine  will  find  ample 
compensation  in  the  passionate  warmth  of 
its  colour  scheme  and  in  the  physical  beauty 
of  a  picture  of  the  charming  sensousness 
of  human  desires.  To  the  Kangra  painters, 
^nd  the  village  folks  for  whom  they  painted, 
these  subjects,  perhaps,  came  (through  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  religious  associa- 
tion) as  common  and  everyday  symbols  of 
the  soul  and  its  craving  for  the  Divine, 
pictured  and  realized  in  the  romantic  stories 
of  the  Love  of  Radha  and  Krishna — the 
Hindu  "  Dante  and  Beatrice." 

A  few  words  may  be  added  for  the 
benefit  of  those  ignorant  of  the  cult  of  the 
betel  leaf  in  India.  The  use  of  the  betel 
leaf  (Piperaceae  cHavia  betel)  with  areca  nut 
and  quicklime  is  an  universal  practice  in  all 
parts  of  India  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  old 
as  the  Vedas.  It  is  credited  iVrfh  digestive 
properties  and  hence  is  used  immediately 
after  dinner  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
complete    without    its     distribution.     It    is 
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impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  part  the  leaf  has  played  in  the  social 
life  of  India.  It  is  an  essential  of  Indian 
hospitality.  The  presentation  of  a  betel 
leaf  marks  the  beginning  and  sometimes  the 
termination    of    a    friendly    visit,    and    the 


custom  of  serving  the  leaf  is  observed  in 
many  places  with  particular  scrupulousness 
and  great  ceremony.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
the  service  of  the  "  pan  and  atar,"  (the  leaf 
and  the  scent),  in  Government  levees  and 
big  official  ceremonies  in  India. 


VI.— INTUITION. 

By  STELLA  BLOCH. 


THE  intuition  first  destroys,  that  it  may 
create  unhampered.  It  destroys 
the  memory  because  it  desires 
fullest  life, — the  new  image  must  kill 
the  old.  So  the  same  principle  is  re- 
peated infinitely,  everywhere,  always  and 
there  is  no  monotony,  no  exhaustion,  no 
depression.  Depression  arises  from  the 
imposition  of  matter  on  spirit.  The  spirit  is 
untiring.  He  who  is  depressed  is  not  well, — 
his  mind  is  not  clear,  his  body  is  too  weak. 
He  is  lonely  whose  vision  is  poor, — he  does 
not  recognize  that  the  walls  of  his  room  are 
as  loyal  to  him  as  his  dearest  friend,  and 
that  the  sunlight  and  his  lover  are  the  same 
visitor  in  different  guise.  The  artist  is  he  to 
whom  the  principle  of  life  and  existence 
appears  in  images.  All  his  visions  spring 
from  this  same  fountain  and  are  the  varied 
forms  of  the  one  idea.  The  great  artist  can- 
not paint  beautifully,  nor  can  his  hand  be 
too  weak  for  his  thoughts.  He  can  learn  to 
paint  only  his  own  visions,  and  therefore  his 
strokes  have  no  beauty  that  is  not  one  with 
the  substance  of  which  they  are  enamoured. 
And  no  idea  can  outwit  his  hand.    He  whose 


heart  is  open  to  intuition  can  accumulate  no 
worldly  riches.  Intukion  cannot  bear  pre- 
cedent,— it  is  sweeping  and  devastating  like 
the  wind  before  a  storm, — the  mind  must 
open  its  gates  blindly  to  conjure  the 
lightning  and  the  unforgettable  images.  He 
whose  hand  is  facile  and  who  plays  idly  and 
well  with  his  tools  has  built  himself  an 
impenetrable  wall  against  the  storms, — he 
shall  always  play  and  invent  playthings. 
Even  when  he  makes  woeful  things,  they 
will  have  none  but  a  smooth  utterance.  He 
shall  accumulate  great  riches,  he  will  know 
many  things.  He  will  die  insatiate,  for  the 
soul  of  his  ambition  will  always  cry  for  all 
the  jewels  in  the  world  and  all  the  knowledge 
of  all  things.  But  the  artist  is  homeless 
and  poor  and  knows  nothing, — everyday  the 
sun  shall  light  a  new  idea  in  his  brain:  within 
him  is  the  great  understanding  which  dis- 
guises and  reveals  itself  in  never-ending 
variety  of  forms, — which  yields  and  destroys 
constantly  the  images  wherein  it  clothes 
itself.  He  is  greatly  blessed  to  whom  all 
existence  reveals  but  one  thought. 


REVIEW. 

LOKESVARA    SATAKAM   OU    CENT  STROPHES    EU    L'HONNEUR    DU 

SEIGNEUR  DU  MONDE  PAR  VAJRADATTA  EDITE  ET  TRADUIT 

PAR  MLLE.     SUZANNE  KARPELES,  109  pp.,    PARIS, 

IMPRIMERIE  NATIONALE,  1919. 


MADEMOISELLE  KARPELES 
deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Indologists  interested  in  Maha- 
yana  literature  for  her  very  careful 
edition  of  the  text  of  the  poem,  and  an  ex- 
fcellent  French  translation,  not  too  literal  in 
character,  but  giving  a  careful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sense  in  order  to  make  the 
origina.!  apprehensible  to  Western  readers. 
There  is  a  literary  charm  in  the  rendering 


which  appeals  even  to  a  foreigner  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  niceties  of  the 
French  tongue  and  a  graceful  and  limpid 
flow  of  style.  The  authoress  appears  to  be 
well  versed  in  Sanskrit  and,  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  purity  of  the  text,  has  compared 
four  Sanskrit  manuscripts  and  one  Tibetan 
manuscript.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  was 
secured  from  the  library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society    of     Bengal.     The     publication     of 
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the  Tibetan  version  (forming  a  part  of 
Bstan-hgyur)  along  with  the  Sanskrit 
original  has  further  enhanced  the  value 
of  this  scholarly  work  which  has  secured 
for  Mile.  Karpeles  the  distinction  of 
an  "  Eleve  diplomee "  (diploma-holder)  of 
the  School  of  High  Studies  in  Paris. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  the  philological 
standpoint  that  the  work  has  appealed 
to  us.  The  highly  artificial  style  of  the 
poet,  abounding  as  it  does  in  allitera- 
tion and  pedantic  phrases  which  make  it  a 
trying  work  to  wade  through  the  work,  can 
hardly  have  any  attraction  for  the  student 
of  literature.  To  the  readers  of  "  Rupam," 
the  booklet,  we  believe,  will  appeal  on 
account  of  the  interesting  sidelight  it 
throws  on  Buddhist  and  Hindu  Iconography. 
The  names  Lokesvara  and  Lokanatha,  as  is 
well  known,  are  synonjrms  of  Avalokites- 
vara,  "  the  personified  pity "  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism.  Since  Dr.  Waddell  published  his 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  1894  (p.  51  ef.  sqq.)  on  the  cult 
of  Avalokita  and  his  consort  Tara,  and  Prof. 
Foucher  made  his  quota  of  contribution  in 
his  studies  in  Buddhist  Iconography,  there 
has  not  been  any  considerable  addition  to 
the  bibliography  on  the  subject  before  Mile. 
Karpeles  took  up  the  editing  and  translation 
of  the  work  under  review.  The  poet 
Vajradatta,  the  author  of  Lokesvara- 
Satakam,  was  apparently  an  inhabitant  of 
Bengal,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King 
Devapala — the  third  King  of  the  so-called 
Pala  dynasty.  According  to  accepted 
chronology,  the  poet  must  be  placed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  when 
Buddhism,  as  a  living  cult,  had  a  fairly  strong 
hold  in  the  province.  In  the  catalogue  of 
miniatures  and  inscriptions  of  MS.  Add, 
1643  Cambridge,  added  as  an  appendix  to 
M.  Foucher's  well-known  work,  we  find  that 
Lokanatha  was  worshipped  in  different 
places  both  in  the  Radh  and  Varendra  tracts 
of  Bengal  (op.  cit.,  pp.  195,  199,  200,  202). 
Inscriptions  like  "  Radhya-Kanyarama 
Lokanatha,"  "  Radhyarama  (Radhyrame?) 
— Jahta  (Jata?)— Lokanatha,"  "Varendra- 
Tulaksetra-Lokanath,"  "  Varendra-Deda- 
pura- Lokanatha,"  "  Varendra-Haladi-Loka- 
natha,"  could  have  no  signifiicanc^  if  the 
existence    of    well-known    shrines    for    the 


worship  of  Lokanatha  had  not  existed  at  the 
places  mentioned.  Lokanatha  as  a  proper 
name  of  Hindu  males  is  still  current  in 
different  parts  of  Bengal  and  in  different 
classes  of  society,  although  the  Bengalees 
have  now  forgotten  that  it  was  "the 
cherished  name  divine  "  among  the  Buddhist 
forbears,  the  mere  mention  or  remembrance 
of  which  was  believed  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  securing  immunity  from  various 
evils — physical  and  spiritual.  Vajradatta, 
we  find,  has  not  been  remiss  in  this  parti- 
cular. He  also  has  sung  the  praises  of 
Avalokita  (in  verses  48,  49,  50,  51  and  52) 
in  faithful  obedience  to  the  doctrines 
inculcated  in  the  Saddharma-pundarika, 
that  this  God  of  Pity  has  the  power  to  save 
his  devotees  from  cruel  bonds,  enemy 
prisons,  the  monsters  of  the  sea,  fire,  wild 
elephants,  and  poisonous  serpents.  It  is  said 
that  by  composing  these  hundred  verses  in 
honour  of  the  beneficent  deity,  the  devout 
poet  was  cured  of  the  disease  of  leprosy 
— a  fact  which  reminds  us  of  another  com- 
poser of  "  cents  strophes,"  the  poet 
Mayura,  whose  Surya-Satakam,  accord- 
ing to  current  tradition,  brought  him' 
similar  relief.  The  practice  of  com- 
posing Satakams  (hundred  verses)  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  practice  with 
some  of  the  Indian  poets  of  the  7  th  century, 
and  not  only  Bana — the  author  of  Harsha- 
charita — who  is  believed  to  be  a  contem- 
porary of  Majrura,  but  also  Bhartihari,  a 
poet  ascribed  by  some  to  the  middle  of  the 
7  th  century,  wrote  poems  in  this  form,  the 
former  in  the  praise  of  Goddess  Chandi  and 
the  later  on  ars  amatica.  It  is  only  natural 
that  Vajradatta,  who  is  a  mere  imitator  of 
previous  models,  should  be  found  lacking  in 
some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  true  poet. 
It  is  curious  to  consider  how  a  purely 
metaphysical  creation  of  Indian  Buddhism 
could  have  developed  into  the  many-handed 
poly-Cephalous  deities  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Tibetans.  With  all  the  diversities  of  physi- 
cal features,  there  are  certain  essential  traits 
or  test  emblems  in  the  images,  which  mark 
out  the  Lord  Avalokita  (He  who  looks 
down  from  high)  from  the  other  members 
of  the  Buddhist  Pantheon.  In  his  right 
hand  Lokesvara  holds  a  lotus,  and  oyer  his 
high-jewelled  chignon,  often  replaced  by  a 
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Crown  or  Mukuta,  is  found  the  seated  figure 
of  Amitabha  who  stands  to  him  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  spiritual  father.  This  fact,  we  find 
mentioned  in  Vajradatta's  poem  (verse  47), 
where  Lokanatha  is  described  as  "  one  who 
carries  Amitabha  upon  his  crown."  Proper 
stress  has  also  been  laid  by  the  poet  on  the 
lotus  insignia  of  the  god  and  in  the  poem  we 
find  Avalokita  referred  to  in  various  places  as 
"  the  one  who  holds  the  lotus  in  his  hand." 
We  find  that  not  only  is  Avalokita  addressed 
as  the  one  "  whose  tiara  is  ornamented  with 
a  Buddha,"  but  in  verse  36  it  is  stated  that 
the  "  Blessed  One  "  (the  Buddha)  on  Lokes- 
vara's  crown  is  sometimes  made  to  assume 
the  guise  of  the  moon.  This  piece  of  addi- 
tional information  will  be  very  welcome  to 
those  who  venture  into  the  mazes  of 
Buddhist  signs  and  symbols.  In  another 
verse  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  allegory 
of  the  lion  and  elephant  symbol.  Here  we 
find  the  Lord  of  the  World  described  by 
Vajradatta  as  a  lion  with  undulating  mains, 
reposing  in  the  forest  of  Brahma's  tresses, 
terrffying  the  "  enemy  elephants "  (the 
personification  of  the  vices)  who  fix  on 
him  their  furtive  and  nervous  glances.  It 
would  not,  we  think,  be  unreasonable  to 
infer  from  this  that  the  motif  representing 
a  lion  mounted  on  an  elephant  must  have 
signified  to  the  Buddhists  the  vanquishment 
of  the  forces  of  evil  by  the  divine  grace  of 
Buddha  or  of  Avalokita.  Among  the  female 
deities  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  poem, 
we  find  Bodhi-Lakshmi  (in  verse  11),  a  name 
which  does  not  occur  among  any  of  the 
classes  of  "  divinites  feminines "  of  Prof. 
Foucher. 

In  the  Lokesvara-Satakam,  the  Hindu 
deities  are  represented  as  bending  in 
obeisance  before  the  feet  of  Avalokita,  their 


divine  lustre  dimmed  by  the  brightness 
diffused  by  the  nails  of  Lokesvara's  toes. 
Among  other  Hindu  gods  of  note,  we  find 
Indra  mentioned  in  the  poem  under  the  less 
familiar  appellations  of  Baluri  and  Jambhari, 
and  Skanda  is  described  as  worshipping 
Lokesvara  (in  verse  61)  along  with  the  king 
of  serpents — the  semi-divine  nagas — whose 
sinuoqs  grace  we  find  so  often  sculptured  on 
Buddhist  stupas.  Garuda,  the  traditional 
enemy  of  the  serpent  race,  is  not  forgotten, 
and  we  find  him  mentioned  under  the  name 
Tarkhsa.  There  is  a  reference  also  to  the 
seven  horses  of  the  sun-god,  and  in  the  very 
same  verse  is  described  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  goddess  Kali,  who  is  said  to  be 
endowed  with  grace  from  the  radiance  of 
the  toe-nails  of  Lokesvara.  The  verse 
referred  to  goes  to  show  that  the  cult  of  Kali, 
"  the  rapturous  adoration  of  the  mysteri- 
ous energy  which  creates  life  only  to  destroy 
it,"  was  current  in  Bengal,  even  during  the 
mediaeval  Buddhist  regime,  and  must  be 
much  earlier  than  the  9th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  To  the  curious  student 
interested  in  the  schools  of  Hindu  Philosophy 
the  attitude  of  the  Buddhist  sectaries 
towards  the  doctrines  of  Kanada  and 
Gautama  can  well  be  surmised  from  the  con- 
temptuous reference  to  their  philosophical 
wrangles  in  verse  83.  There  are  other 
interesting  facts  bearing  evidence  of  the 
strange  melange  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
sacred  lore  which  is  sure  to  excite  the  inter- 
est of  the  serious  student  of  Indology,  and 
•we  commend  the  work  not  only  to  archaeo- 
logists and  students  of  Indian  sculpture,  and 
iconography,  but  to  all  who  take  interest  in 
any  glimmer  of  light  that  tends  to  illuminate 
the  gloom  of  India's  past. 

G.    D.    S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor,  "Rupam." 

Dear  Sir,— Please  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  excellent  style  in  which  the  "  Rupam  " 
is  got  up,  and  for  the  many  interesting  and 
learned  articles  contained  therein.  I  wish  this  new 
Journal  a  long  life. 

What  interested  me  most  is  your  article  on 
"  A  Buddhist  Image  from  Burma  "  at  pages  15  19 
in  No.  2  of  the  "  Rupam."  As  I  think  that  any 
additional  information  regarding  the  images  of 
the  Buddha   illustrated  in  that  article  may  be  of 


some   interest    to   you,  I    send   you  the   following 
notes  : 

(i)  At  page  18,  you  say  that,  with  regard  to 
the  standing  figure  facing  that  page,  "  It  appears 
to  have  been  carved  from  one  single  piece,  except 
the  right  hand  which  is  a  separate  and  a  new  piece 
added  by  way  of  '  restoration.'  "  It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  whole  figure  is  carved  out  of  a  single 
piece — unless  it  is  of  small  dimensions.  The  hands 
and  outer  edges  of  the  lower  part  of  the  robe  are 
generally  made  of  separate  piecet  and  mortised  on 
to  the  main  piece. 
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(ii)  The  colossal  image  of  the  Buddha  from 
the  Ananda  Temple,  Pagan,  shown  in  the  next 
plate  Is  of  recent  make.  The  original  figure  was 
burnt  down,  and  a  new  one  was  put  in  its  place. 
So, 

(iii)  you  may  remark  that  the  disposition  and 
arrangements  of  the  folds  of  its  robe  are  quite 
difiFerent  from  that  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
figure  from  the  Naga  Yon  Temple,  Pagan.  This 
temple  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  or  even 
earlier  than  the  Ananda  Pagoda  by  a  few  years, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  image  of  the  Buddha 
there  is  contemporaneous  with  the  temple  itself. 
One  of  the  original  colossal  images  of  the  standing 
Buddha  in  the  Ananda  Temple  is  given  in  Fig.  B, 
Plate  I,  of  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Department 
for  the  year  1917,  and  you  will  perceive  neither  the 


cast  of  countenance  nor  the  draperies  are  the 
same  ;  the  cast  of  countenance  in  your  plate 
facing  p.  18  and  fig.  (A)  facing  p.  19,  are  not  met 
with  at  Pagan  down  to  its  fall  in  1287.  The  face 
and  draperies  are  quite  modern. 

(iv)  As  1  have  said  before,  the  figure  referred 
to  in  note  (i)  above  may  be  only  a  representation 
of  Buddha  Gautama.  I  have  never  come  across  a 
figure  of  Dipankara  without  its  hand  or  hands 
being  raised  in  the  Abliaya  mudra. 


Yours  sincerely, 
CH.  DUROISELLE. 


Mandalay, 
20th  September,  1920. 
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